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Here in picture form is what $300 a year means 

in miles for a popular-size car, the cost including 

both operation and depreciation. 
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WITH MERCHANTS 
| AND MANUFACTURERS 


What do you have to offer? We're in the market for every- 
thing from automobiles to baby buggies to canned corn to 
zithers. We'll pay advertised prices. Call a representative 
of the Rodney E. Boone Organization (offices in principal 
cities) and arrange to put your proposition before us. 


This advertisement sponsored by more than 460,000 families who 
represent the market of the readable, reliable Chicago Herald-American 


SATISFIED 


CUSTOMERS ARE OUR BEST ADVERTISERS “We 


SOAP MAKER HITS 


© 


We take for our text today a cake of facial 
soap. A very, very popular facial soap. 


Five years ago its makers heard that a 
new national magazine was coming out. 
A magazine that had the strange idea of 
hitting just the big-city markets—and hit- 
ting them with the added punch of the 
great metropolitan newspapers. 


That sounded interesting. Because the 
big cities have the most faces to wash. 
And the most incentive to wash ’em. And 
the most money to do it with. 


So they bought some ads, starting with 
the very first issue. But just to make sure, 
they keyed them. 


Five months later they wrote us. That 
first ad was “‘still breathing”’. The inquiry 
cost was surprisingly low. The salesmen 
and the trade were keen about this “New 
Method Of Magazine Advertising”. 


And just to prove that they meant it, they 
made us second on their whole magazine 
list that year. And second again in ’36. 
And in’37, they lifted us to the top of the 
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list, where we’ve been ever since. 


They’re in good company, too. A long 
list of big advertisers, from soap to foun- 
tain pens to auto polish, are now heading 
their magazine lists with TH1s WEEK, the 
Big City Magazine. 

And the main reason (which is just as 


applicable to your product) can be put 
down in just a few words: 


The lion’s share of America’s business is 
done in just 25 key markets. THIS WEEK 
covers these 25* markets as thoroughly 
as the next 4 national weeklies, or the top 
4 women’s magazines, combined. 


THIS WEEK’S RECORD WITH 
A LEADING SOAP COMPANY 


1935—2nd out of II mags. 
1936—2nd “ “10 “” 
1937—Ist “ ”“ 9 “” 
1938—Ist ”“ “ 9 “” 
1939—Ist “ “12 “” 


*Seaitle becomes THIS WEEK’s 
AGAZINE 
G CITY 


25th big-city market, on 
February 18th, 1940. 
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Hobby Jobber 


If the current popularity of model airplane building can be 
attributed to any one individual, credit should go to Irwin S. Polk, 
of Polk’s Model Craft Hobbies, Inc., New York, who runs a sizable 
mail order business and is “hobby jobber” to many department 
stores and hobby shops throughout the United States. 


“My hobby was formerly model airplane building,” he told SM, 
“but now it’s promoting model airplane building.” And other 
kinds of model building, we later learned—though it’s apparent 
that airplanes still rank first in his affections. 


Polk started out to be a jeweler, but didn’t stick to it very long. 
As a side-line he was running a model airplane club for the 
Newark Evening News, when, upon going to Bamberger’s depart- 
ment store to buy supplies for the club, he found a salesgirl in 
charge. That disgusted him. A few months later he quit the 
jewelry business and went to Bamberger’s to ask for a job selling 
model-making equipment. He got the job, and started a model 
airplane department that was doing an annual business of more 
than $20,000 at the end of its second year. He organized the 


Bamberger Aero Club, which had a membership of more than 
5,000. His department expanded, adding materials for making 
models of boats, then of trains. In 1936, he opened his own 
model hobby shop in New York, and had to move to larger quarters 
the next year, 


Ever since he went into business for himself, Polk has been 
active in promoting national interest in model airplanes, He is 
manager of the National Model Airplane Championship Meets, 
which have been held at Detroit for several years. 


Airplane model building lends itself admirably to promotion 
and receives plenty of free publicity; indeed newspapers themselves 
often sponsor local meets, Best-publicized event of the year is the 
July meet of the National Aeronautic Association, which attracts 
thousands of visitors of all ages, though the average age of entrants 
is said to be 18. There are secondary meets throughout the year. 


Local clubs have sprung up all over the country, Many are 
sponsored by retailers—not only hobby shops, sporting goods deal- 
ers, hardware dealers, toy stores, etc., but also merchants who do 
not sell model-making equipment. Clothing stores catering to boys 
find such clubs fruitful sources of good will. Station WOR, 
Newark, has a weekly program for its model airplane club. 


Though his biggest volume is still in airplane building equip- 
ment, Polk also sells materials for building models of racing cars, 
houses, bridges, sailing ships, race-boats and trains. Railroad 
model building, in particular, has enjoyed a new surge of popu- 
larity within the last year. 


The entire model-building industry has suffered from growing 
pains until recently, with many of its manufacturers (formerly 
hobbyists) operating from basement workshops. Even now a large 
share of its transactions are of the mail order type, and production 
of popular items has in many instances not caught up with their 
demand. But the industry now shows signs of settling down on 


a firmer foundation, with some of the smaller manufacturers de- 
veloping into going concerns and other well-established toy manu- 
facturers (Lionel, for one) entering the field. It will probably 
never become dully static, for model-makers are constantly demand- 
ing new wrinkles, and equipment is always being outmoded. 


Polk's role of “hobby jobber” is soul-satisfying, since dealers are 
likely to be warmly grateful for his counsel and suggestions. 
Forced by consumer demand to set up model hobby departments,. 
many of them know nothing of model building and have no con- 
ception of how to run such departments or what to stock. In such 
a dilemma, Polk’s experience with his own store is passed along 
to them. Biggest problem confronting dealers entering the field 
is what to stock, In his own store, Polk carries about 35 different 
airplane motors, but he advises the average store to start with only 
four or five proved good sellers. 


Polk's retail store is trying out a plan of time payments. Under 
it a model builder who can afford an average of, say, $25 a month 
may spend $40 one month, $10 the next. 


To a considerable degree, seasons govern model hobbies. Midget 
racing cars are in vogue in Summer, when fans gather and stage 
contests, jealously guarding their secret fuel formulas, some of 


‘which include alcohol and castor oil. The race-boat season is also 


in Summer. Model railroading has a year-round hold on many 
of its devotees. Airplane models are constructed in Winter, flown 
in Summer. 


There’s nothing fancy or streamlined about the Polk store; in 
fact, it presents a rather cluttered-up appearance. But to the 
model-minded, it is a fascinating place. Particularly gratifying to 
customers is the store’s method of displaying a construction kit 
and beside it the completed model, in view of the wide difference 
in their prices. Beside a kit for a $12 ship, the completed model, 
at $150, is shown. Beside a 10-cent sailing ship kit (requiring no 
tools but a razor blade) the completed $5 model is shown. Curi- 
ously, the store sells a number of completed models and receives 
orders for some that have to be specially made up. 


Naturally, everything in the store is on a miniature scale: 
Scenery for the railroads, tiny metal cows and sheep for landscape 
decoration. The figurines representing railway employes, from 
Pullman porters to engineers, are all in scale. (“They'd better 
be,” says Polk, “because customers measure them with their 
micrometers.) There are figurines for passengers, too, even mothers 
with baby carriages. The Schlitz beer car has the company’s ad- 
vertising slogan on it, and Cudahy’s car shows the Old Dutch 
Cleanser girl. There’s even a tank car for transporting helium. 


For the most part, the model-building world is a young one. 
Polk himself is only 30, and his retail salesmen, each a specialist 


Irwin Polk, right, congratulates the winner of a model plane 
meet at Seversky Field. 
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| DOUBLE ACTIO 


for your Advertising! 


Vital facts bearing on Double 
Action for the 1940 sales pro- 


gram of any volume business 


F COURSE the people with incomes of $5,000 
and over are worth-while customers to have. 
That’s why businessmen should know — as au- 
thoritatively established by Dr. Daniel Starch 
after a full year’s readership check — that The 
American Weekly reaches more families in such 
income brackets than any other magazine. 


And it is also a fact — on the authority of two 
studies* recently completed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment—that in 1935-36, one of the best business 
periods in the past decade, only 793,801 families 
had incomes of $5,000 and over...only 6,050,000 
had incomes of $2,000 and over. 


So, to get double action from advertising today, it is 
necessary to advertise in a magazine that reaches more 
of all kinds of people—more people in all income levels 
— and that’s where The American Weekly comes in. 


Where The Weekly gets its Power 


What’s behind the great power of The American 
Weekly to interest readers? ... The answer is — an 
editorial formula broader than that of any other mag- 
azine in the world. 


It is not ‘ear apa d a fiction magazine — not primarily 
a service book — not primarily a picture book — though 
it contains fiction, service articles, pictures. 


It is first of all a magazine dealing with real facts 
about real people — their loves and hates, their fears 
and ambitions — as expressed in editorial features 
based on romance, history, archeology, religion, science, 
invention, medicine. 


And again—from the Dr. Starch readership study —it 
develops that more than 14,600,000 adult men and 
women go through The American Weekly regularly 
from cover to cover — and read it with an intensity 
unequaled in the publication field. 


Further, more people in every income bracket read 


1940 


JANUARY 15, 


. . What’s 


this mighty magazine than read any other . 
the result? 


Double! — Any Way You Check 

There are 6,050,000 families* with incomes of over 
$2,000. And The American Weekly goes to more than 
half of them — almost double the number reached by 
any other magazine. 

19,000,000 families* have incomes of less than $2,000. 
And The American Weekly goes to 3% million of them 
—more than double the number reached by any other 
magazine. 


More than that — The American Weekly is read by 
double the number of families in cities in all popula- 
tion groups, from those with more than 1,500,000 
residents down to those with only 2,500 — and almost 
double the number in communities of under 2,500. 


That’s what is meant by double action from adver- 
tising in The American eekly. 

And, just for good measure, it gives the double wallop 
of a giant page in color — twice the size of a conven- 
tional magazine page — for less than 4 cent per family 
reached. 

How’s that for winning friends and interesting people 
in buying what manufacturers have to sell? 


*Consumer Incomes in U. S.—Non-Relief Families Only. 


Seas Cock-A-Doodle-Doo! 

Publication auvertising in general showed a decided 
uptrend in 1939 and The American Weekly was one of 
— the leaders in volume of increased linage and revenue in 


the 12 months of last year over the same period in 1938. 


THE 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


“The National Magazine with Local Influence” 


MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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-MEMPHIS- 


ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


“The Hub of the Great 
Mid-South Market” 


@ It is no new market — this great 
Mid-South territory comprising part of 
four states, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Missouri. No, not by 
any means, but it is a growing market 
— a market that commands attention 


when advertising campaigns are placed 
to step up sales of any products, 
whether they are toilet goods or trucks. 


Now starting on its second century, 
The Commercial Appeal has been a 
partner in progress with the growth 
of this market and is the dominant 
newspaper in the entire section. 


Again in 1939 The Commercial 
Appeal led in automotive, general 
wholesale and retail advertising, as it 
has for decades — ever since records 

. have been kept. 


Be sure to include the real market 
for 1940 in your year’s plans. Take 
advantage of The Commercial Appeal’s 


2-WAY SELLING ACTION 

l The Commercial Appeal sells the 

* consumer by its established 
reader interest. 


2 The Commercial Appeal sells the 


* dealer by its vast trade paper 
influence. 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Memphis A Scripps-Howard Newspaper Tennessee 
National Representative—The Branham Co. 
"More Than A Newspaper—An Institution” 


in his field, appear to be in their early twenties. From the voca- 
tional angle, model-building has its advantages, for it has provided 
jobs for hundreds of mechanical-minded youngsters. There are half 
a dozen or more magazines devoted to various phases of model- 
building. Articles are intensely practical, mainly of the “how-to- 
do-it” type, and they are often written by high school boys. 
Teachers are said to favor the movement, because it spurs interest 
in higher mathematics, in physics, and even in chemistry (of fuels, 
for example). 


Polk and his brother, who is associated with him in the business, 
travel in the East, covering their dealer outlets. They also send 
out weekly bulletins, telling of new products that are always coming 
out in the model field. 


When asked for an outstanding instance of the “ultra-ultra” in 
model-building, Polk cited the growing popularity of radio-con- 
trolled gas-powered model planes. There were at least 15 such 
models at last July’s meet. 


Aeceent on Garlie 


A boom year in garlic is forecast by Alfredo Maspero of New 
York, leading dealer for the eastern United States. 


“The American people are using more garlic every day,” de- 
clared Mr. Maspero, who heads the firm of the same name. “You 
see more garlic in the stores. You hear of more being used by 
people who never had it in their kitchens before.” 


He asserted that the foreign population was not alone in the 
use of the authoritative herb, although Jewish and Italian com- 
munities are his best customers, “Garlic is definitely becoming 
better known generally,” he said. “Of course, I hesitate to say 
that people are getting garlic-minded; it’s hard to say a thing of 
that kind, considering what garlic is. But they certainly are think- 
ing of it more and more; and, as you know, there’s no such thing 
as a ‘little garlic.’” 


Mr. Maspero was born into the garlic business, his father 
having started importing Italian food products with the accent 
on garlic back in 1867. “As far back as I can remember as a 
boy, my father specialized in garlic. It was a sort of hobby with 
him.” 


In 1919 the younger Maspero decided to become an exclusive 
garlic dealer and gradually eliminated the other lines. Today, be- 
sides garlic, the firm handles only an expensive olive oil as a side 
line. The enterprise occupies’ a four-story building ALONE. It 
has storage space for ten carloads of garlic. When inventories in- 
crease beyond this figure at certain seasonal peaks, outside ware- 
houses are rented. 


The health slant in the sales appeal is being stressed more 
and more, it would seem, although Mr. Maspero was becomingly 
reticent about this. 


“Increasing sales undoubtedly may be attributed to the recom- 
mendations of various people—I don’t want to say doctors,” he 
added, possibly with the gelatine advertising incident of last year 
in mind, “but they are told to eat garlic for various reasons of 
health. 


“We only sell on a large scale, but people of all walks of life 
come here trying to buy garlic. About six months ago a man 
came in for some garlic. He'd been having trouble with his eye- 
sight. Well, he ate garlic and experienced a great improvement 
in just a few months,” 


The war probably will not affect garlic prices, Mr. Maspero 
believes. “The best garlic comes from California, anyway,” he 
said. “The production here is about 12,600,000 pounds a year. 
While this is insufficient to supply the growing domestic demand, 
the remaining 4,000,000 pounds or so are readily available from 
Mexico and South America. California probably will have a 
short crop this year, but the Latin Americas will make up the 
difference handily.” 


Garlic prices fluctuate wildly, however. The prices to jobbers, 
to whom Maspero, Inc., sells, have varied recently between five 
and one quarter and ten cents a pound. 
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INDIANAPOLIS MEANS BUSINESS 


..-FOR YOU IN 1940 


Everything's on the up and up as Indianapolis and its Radius 
enter the new year. Retail trade . . . industrial production 
... employment... pay rolls . . . construction. . . all con- 
tinue to record the steady gains begun months ago. Opti- 


TH b mism prevails in cities, towns and rural districts. 


Get your share of the profits to come from the active market 
in 1940 by concentrating your advertising in this market's 
IN D IANAPO LIS action newspaper. Today, The Indianapolis News is better 
than ever equipped to bring you volume sales for a single 


NEWS moderate advertising investment. 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


The effective manner in which a 
proper policy of compensating sales- 
men can strike at the roots of sev- 
eral important management prob- 
lems, is well demonstrated in the 
report, in this issue, of the H. D. 
Taylor Co.’s experience with a 
profit-sharing plan. This whole- 
saling firm had a particularly knotty 
situation: A very long and very 
complicated line of products, hetero- 
geneous markets, salesmen who 
thought they could sell only certain 
lines. They needed more volume, 
sought lower sales costs, desired 
more aggressive selling of long- 
profit lines and items. The story of 
what a new compensation plan for 
the men did toward alleviating some 
of their difficulties is told on page 
25 by the man who developed and 
installed the system, 

* * * 


Remember H. K. Dugdale’s 
article “How to Lick Your Deadliest 
Competitor—Fear”? Now he has 
done another one which we believe 
to be equally helpful. It deals with 
personal strategy in selling, and it is 
scheduled for appearance in the 
February 1 issue. 

* es 

Weeks ago we discussed with 
Burton Bigelow some articles on the 
analysis of, and the technique for 
handling, price objections. Three 
manuscripts are now about ready 
for publication. In them price ob- 
jections are classified, and the whole 
presentation is made clear and use- 
ful through a chart which accom- 
panies the articles. These stories 
will run in consecutive issues, and 
should come up for publication not 
later than March. 

A. R. HAHN 
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Wow! What a party! 


Yes, a ten-year party, while all of us were 


tearing around trying to do our best to for- 
get depression. 

But the hangover’s nearly gone, the sun 
begins to shine and our leading advertisers 
are returning to normalcy. 

One by one they’re beginning to suspect 


get the gold out of Goldwasser. 
They followed a lot of pied pipers around. 


that there’s something wrong with trying to 


They bought intoxicating “shows” with their 
bread-and-butter money. They tried a lot of 
“stimulants” to sales, trick campaigns and 
short cuts to popularity. 
Now they’re taking the pledge. One by 

one they’re rediscovering four facts: 

| The home is the buying center 

2 Women run the home 


3 Women can still read 


4 Two million-odd read Good House- 
keeping and follow it like a bible 
when they buy 


Good Housekeeping 


Certain advertisers with a hangover, resulting from too 
rich a media diet, will be glad to know that twelve nour- 
ishing full-color pages, one each month, cost about the 
same as a really gorgeous Broadway “spectacular” —and 
on that quiet little fever chart you call your sales curve, 
those twelve pages are spectacular. 
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149,684 
14,146 
69,029 


Do you know that farm families and their 
brand preferences dominate your retail 
sales in 149,684 food stores .. . 14,146 
drug stores . . . 69,029 filling stations? 
Do you know that on the basis of actual 
circulation and efficiency Capper’s Farmer 
is your number one medium to reach 
This Farm-Dominated Mass Market? Ask 


us to prove it. 


\ CAPPER’S FARMER ¢ TOPEKA 
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pl this month in the 
WiLAMERICA LIVES” 


o you know people like these—in any 
of these places? Maybe you will know the 
very ones selected to share their experiences, 
their questions and the JoURNAL’s LIVING 
ANSWERS in this great new story of America, 
“How America Lives.” 


Beginning with the February issue, the 
Journal is making friends with “people next 
door” all over America for its own millions of 
readers. For the first time in history, the 
departments of a magazine will be edited from 
INSIDE real American homes. One home each 
month. Some of them are still statistical dots. 
Others have already consented to be part of 
this giant project. 


Tie new kind of editorship created by 
the Journal and introduced this month makes 
possible an extension of the real spirit of 
American neighborliness straight across the 
country. The “May-l-borrow-a-cup-of-sugar- 
and-I’ll-send-you-part-of-my-special-sponge- 
cake” spirit of your own community. The 
spirit that every one hopes will insure the 
future of American life, of American busi- 
ness, of democracy ... and that every one is 
anxious to extend, as never before, to a greater 


majority of his 130,000,000 American neighbors. 


Lavine ANSWER editing means that 
Journal editors are now speeding bag and bag- 
gage with photographers, cameras and equip- 
ment to one of these American homes each 
month, sharing its experiences, discovering the 
every-day problems of beauty, food, fashion, 
building, decoration that each typical family 
has in common with millions of its all-Ameri- 
can neighbors ... helping to solve them on 
the spot, meeting all the practical restrictions 
of every-day life as a magazine has never 
been able to do before ... publishing the 
results in continuous pages in each issue of 
the Journal ... establishing a closer rela- 
tionship between readers and magazine than 
ever before possible. 

It is natural that that magazine should be 
currently one of America’s fastest growing 
publications. 


Ladies’ Home 


JOURNAL 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 


HEY’RE tough customers be- 
cause their doting mothers are 

so mighty particular about what 
they buy. A product won’t get to 
first base with baby’s mother un- 
less she knows it’s spotlessly clean. 
So it’s only natural that Walter 
F. Meck chose “‘Cellophane”’ cellu- 
lose film to package their unique 
pinless diaper. For women know 
the reputation of ‘“‘Cellophane”’ for 


keeping things clean. 


At the same time, “Cellophane” 
lets shoppers see the product, be- 
cause it is 100% transparent. A 
“specification” label explains the 
sales points to shoppers . . . making 
this truly a “self-selling”’ package. 

Judging by its sales curve, the 
“‘Cellophane’’ package has gone 
over in this tough market. 


DU PONT ON THE AIR—Listen to “Cavalcade of America” every 
Tuesday, 9 p.m. E.S.T. over National Broadcasting Company Networks. 
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TOUGH PACKAGING PROBLEMS 
OUR SPECIALTY! 


@ If you’d like practical assistance on 
any packaging problem, or information 
about packaging machinery, just ask 
us. No obligation. Write: ‘‘Cellophane’”’ 
Div., Du Pont, Wilmington, Delaware. 


TRADE 


ellophane 


“Cellophane” is a trade mark of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
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(Pres is a market that never drops the ball in the mid- 


a 


dle of your campaign. Diversified industry keeps buying power 
at heights you'll applaud, and weekly paydays for 99% of our 
workers keep the flow of money and the movement of goods as 


thythmical as the clock. 
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Graham Patterson, Publisher 
Washington Square, Phila. 
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@ Multiply a generous shopper for a large family by 
2,500,000, and you have an extraordinary food mar- 
ket. Add 2,500,000 men buying clothes, tools, and 
supplies for a business of their own, and you get 
double opportunity for sales. Top it off with the 
world’s largest group of automotive units, shuttling 
families between farm and town, making the land 
productive, and delivering crops for cash — and you 
have the unique advertising opportunity which is 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife. 


Farm Journal delivers the advertiser’s message 
with unparalleled impact and effectiveness. Not only 
does this magazine reach a record number of rural 
families in record time, it receives an enthusiastic 
welcome from men, women and young people. It 
brings to each of them a current, newsy, editorial 
bill of fare—timely, condensed, useful. 


Small wonder that Farm Journal readers write a 
quarter of a million letters to their magazine each 
year. Small wonder, too, that advertisers habitually 
find Farm Journal first in response to advertising. 


THE LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE IN HISTORY 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending January 15, 1940: 


Election Years Follow No Pattern 


NOW THAT THE CALENDAR HAS TURNED the 
corner into a new year, the ancient superstition about 
business and election years pops up again. There is a 
myth about election years which should be laid to rest. 

SALES MANAGEMENT has just completed a study of all 
election years from 1900 through 1936 and actual facts 
show that election years follow no fixed rule or pattern. 
The fate of each year depends upon more fundamental 
causes than presidential elections. 

Indexes of production and trade show that in six of the 
election years business was at a higher level on October 
1 (right in the midst of the election hullabaloo) than it 
was on January 1. In four years business was higher at 
the beginning of the year. A similar survey comparing 
how the year ended with how it started shows that 
at the close of business on election years there was a 
gain in seven out of ten instances. 


* 

As Roger Babson points out in a current bulletin, funda- 
mental conditions make and unmake presidents, shake 
political campaigns, and decide the destinies of parties. 
The fact that this is election year has one real factor of 
significance, however, for it means that the party in power 
urgently wants good times and will not needlessly antago- 
nize business interests. To that extent, election is an eco- 
nomic factor this year and should work on the conserva- 
tive side. 

* 


The decade of depression, 1929 to 1939, closed with 
production at a new all-time peak. But with the growth 
of population in the intervening years, the 1929 production 
level is no longer a saisfactory goal. Because of that 
growth of population, the supply of goods per capita is 
lower than in ’29 and millions of people who want to 
work are unemployed and on relief. 

As the depression dragged on, many people had come 
to feel that 1929 represented an unnatural peak wholly 
out of reach or at least too remote for practical con- 
sideration. They felt this way despite the fact that every 
past depression has been followed in due course by 2 rise 
in productive activity to new record levels. 


“How Large Are Inventories?” 
Here Are the Facts 


WNOEX Indexes of Manufacturing Inventories, 1933-1939 
— (Indexes Are Adjusted for Seasonal Variations) 
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We Didn’t Have These in 1929 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE THINGS that industry and 
science have created in ten years. Most of them are brand 
new; a few were known about ten years ago, but we 
hadn’t begun to use them: 


Streamlined trains and automobiles, 

Television. 

Chemical stockings. 

Transoceanic passenger air traffic across both the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 


Thirty-passenger sleeper planes for transcontinental 
travel. 


New plywoods stronger, weight for weight, than 
steel. 

A completely new synthetic organic chemical in- 
dustry, in the incubator stage in 1930, which has 
created 1,000 new chemicals. 

Synthetic rubber in variety, better than natural 
rubber in withstanding oil and oxidation, ready for 
industry when needed. 

Half a dozen new plastics and resins, such as Sty- 
rene, the best insulator in the plastic field; various 
types of vinyls; du Pont’s Lucite with the properties 
of rock crystal; others under way. 

Sulphanilamide and sulphapyradine, drugs that 
cure the deadly streptococcus germs, pneumonia and 
perhaps many other diseases. 

Synthetic vitamins and hormones, once thought to 
be mysterious products of living plants and animals, 
and now just new organic chemicals, helpful to 
health. 

Record use of ferro-alloys to make record amounts 
of fine steels in infinite variety for specialized uses. 

Continuous wide sheet steel mills. 

New metals for alloys, including columbium, tan- 
tallum and beryllium. 

Multi-million-volt X-ray atom smashers that are 
enabling the research man to know the structure of 
the molecule and how to make it do tricks. 

Fluorescent lighting—using new chemicals to coat 
light tubes which use a fraction of currents now 
required and give better light in colors if desired. 

A whole new technique of oil refining and proc- 
essing. 

Modulated frequency radio broadcasting that does 
away with static and gives “‘clear as a bell” reception. 

Colored movies in widespread use. 

Better safety glass using new plastics as a binder. 

Glass building blocks for homes and factories. 

Industrial felts and textiles made from acetylene 

as. 

: Polarized glass and invisible glass. 

Fibre glass for insulation and a hundred industrial 
uses, also glass textiles. 


So, if you are looking back with regret to the good old 
days of 1929 and feel that the United States is getting old 
and that its future is behind it, you have the above—for 
which the Wall Street Journal did most of the compiling— 
as proof that inventive genius and enterprise never stand 
still. 
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@ Multiply a generous shopper for a large family by 
2,500,000, and you have an extraordinary food mar- 
ket. Add 2,500,000 men buying clothes, tools, and 
supplies for a business of their own, and you get 
double opportunity for sales. Top it off with the 
world’s largest group of automotive units, shuttling 
families between farm and town, making the land 
productive, and delivering crops for cash — and you 
~ have the unique advertising opportunity which is 


Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife. 


Farm Journal delivers the advertiser’s message 
—_— f with unparalleled impact and effectiveness. Not only 


does this magazine reach a record number of rural 
families in record time, it receives an enthusiastic 
welcome from men, women and young people. It 
brings to each of them a current, newsy, editorial 
bill of fare—timely, condensed, useful. 


Small wonder that Farm Journal readers write a ds 
quarter of a million letters to their magazine each 
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Cities Ditadatien: Dubie Farmer= hi fe year. Small wonder, too, that advertisers habitually 
find Farm Journal first in response to advertising. 


THE LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE IN HISTORY 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending January 15, 1940: 


Election Years Follow No Pattern 


NOW THAT THE CALENDAR HAS TURNED the 
corner into a mew year, the ancient superstition about 
business and election years pops up again. There is a 
myth about election years which should be laid to rest. 

SALES MANAGEMENT has just completed a study of all 
election years from 1900 through 1936 and actual facts 
show that election years follow no fixed rule or pattern. 
The fate of each year depends upon more fundamental 
causes than presidential elections. 

Indexes of production and trade show that in six of the 
election years business was at a higher level on October 
1 (right in the midst of the election hullabaloo) than it 
was on January 1. In four years business was higher at 
the beginning of the year. A similar survey comparing 
how the year ended with how it started shows that 
at the close of business on election years there was a 
gain in seven out of ten instances. 


* 


As Roger Babson points out in a current bulletin, funda- 
mental conditions make and unmake presidents, shake 
political campaigns, and decide the destinies of parties. 
The fact that this is election year has one real factor of 
significance, however, for it means that the party in power 
urgently wants good times and will not needlessly antago- 
nize business interests. To that extent, election is an eco- 
nomic factor this year and should work on the conserva- 


tive side. 
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The decade of depression, 1929 to 1939, closed with 
production at a new all-time peak. But with the growth 
of population in the intervening years, the 1929 production 
level is no longer a saisfactory goal. Because of that 
growth of population, the supply of goods per capita is 
lower than in ’29 and millions of people who want to 
work are unemployed and on relief. 

As the depression dragged on, many people had come 
to feel that 1929 represented an unnatural peak wholly 
out of reach or at least too remote for practical con- 
sideration. They felt this way despite the fact that every 
past depression has been followed in due course by a rise 
in productive activity to new record levels. 


“How Large Are Inventories?” 
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We Didn’t Have These in 1929 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE THINGS that industry and 
science have created in ten years. Most of them are brand 
new; a few were known about ten years ago, but we 
hadn’t begun to use them: 


Streamlined trains and automobiles, 

Television. 

Chemical stockings. 

Transoceanic passenger air traffic across both the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 


Thirty-passenger sleeper planes for transcontinental 
travel. 


New plywoods stronger, weight for weight, than 
steel. 

A completely new synthetic organic chemical in- 
dustry, in the incubator stage in 1930, which has 
created 1,000 new chemicals. 

Synthetic rubber in variety, better than natural 
rubber in withstanding oil and oxidation, ready for 
industry when needed. 

Half a dozen new plastics and resins, such as Sty- 
rene, the best insulator in the plastic field: various 
types of vinyls; du Pont’s Lucite with the properties 
of rock crystal; others under way. 

Sulphanilamide and sulphapyradine, drugs that 
cure the deadly streptococcus germs, pneumonia and 
perhaps many other diseases. 

Synthetic vitamins and hormones, once thought to 
be mysterious products of living plants and animals, 
and now just new organic chemicals, helpful to 
health. 

Record use of ferro-alloys to make record amounts 
of fine steels in infinite variety for specialized uses. 

Continuous wide sheet steel mills. 

New metals for alloys, including columbium, tan- 
tallum and beryllium. 

Multi-million-volt X-ray atom smashers that are 
enabling the research man to know the structure of 
the molecule and how to make it do tricks. 

Fluorescent lighting—using new chemicals to coat 
light tubes which use a fraction of currents now 
required and give better light in colors if desired. 

A whole new technique of oil refining and proc- 
essing. 

Modulated frequency radio broadcasting that does 
away with static and gives ‘‘clear as a bell” reception. 

Colored movies in widespread use. 

Better safety glass using new plastics as a binder. 

Glass building blocks for homes and factories. 

Industrial felts and textiles made from acetylene 

as. 

. Polarized glass and invisible glass. 

Fibre glass for insulation and a hundred industrial 
uses, also glass textiles. 


So, if you are looking back with regret to the good old 
days of 1929 and feel that the United States is getting old 
and that its future is behind it, you have the above—for 
which the Wall Street Journal did most of the compiling— 
as proof that inventive genius and enterprise never stand 
still. 
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Good News Ahead for Farmers 


THE GOVERNMENT MONTHLY, “The Agricultural 
Situation,” published by the conservative Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, says in the December issue, “As we 
stand on the threshold of 1940 American pany as a 
going business, is in far better position than it was in 
the first few years of the decade. Land values have ad- 
vanced about 16% since 1933, which is the final evidence 
of improved conditions and confidence. The main story 
that agricultural historians will write of this passing decade 
is one of slow recovery in the face of heavy odds.” 


* 


Cash farm income is still too low, although it has risen 
from the 4.7 billion figure of 1932 to around 8.3 billions 
in 1939. Taking 1929 as the base year and calling its 
income 100, we find that during the late ’20’s, agricul- 
tural income was at a higher level than the total U.S.A. 
income, but that in the '30’s, farm income took a greater 
drop and has not recovered as rapidly as all income. 


Total U.S.A. Cash Farm 
Income Income 
eee ee ree 84 91 
DK cexviacarbece vows ame 80 97 
EE eer 96 95 
BEE cscncussivesucvnes 94 96 
ae 97 98 
SP vcd¢vaesevsaneet ee 100 100 
SD. .t-ieseeeseeew eens 88 80 
SE, oi ce tee eee eeeen-e 68 56 
er re 48 41 
DE cnc ccweas beaver ers 48 48 
eee 58 61 
DEE cncicacedbonheeees 71 66 
Se See ere a 82 73 
Oe 2c csassewneseses 87 80 
ree ey 78 71 
Ps. ccaknean taawees 82 73 


Oh No,—You Can’t Do That! 


FROM THE PAST FORTNIGHT’S batch of Federal 
Trade Commission orders and complaints we select the 
following examples of how to keep from getting in dutch 
with Uncle Sam: 

1. Don’t use terms such as “London,” “Straight From 
Bond Street,” “33 Old Bond Street” to describe prepa- 
rations made, compounded, diluted or bottled in any place 
other than England, (2330) 

2. Don’t get together with your competitors and com- 
municate to one another changes in prices prior to the 
release to the trade of notice of such changes—and don’t 
agree with them to divide the United States into zones and, 
with respect to such zones, fix and maintain uniform prices 
for the products of the several makers. (3393) 

3. Don’t advertise that your tires were proved for safety 
at the Indianapolis race when, in fact, the tires were 
specially built racing tires, never sold for use on passenger 
cats. (3983) 

4. Don’t use “Alligator calf” as descriptive of prod- 
ucts not made from the hide of an alligator. (2624). 

5. Don’t, in assembling a foreign-made product, cover 
up such words as “Made in Japan.” (3987) 

6. Don’t use the words “laboratory” or “‘research’’ as 
part of a trade name unless you actually own and operate 
a laboratory. (02481) 

7. Don’t refer to your factory-made products as being 
“home-made” or “home-cooked.” (3827) 

8. Don’t represent that your product contains “Pure beef, 
pure meat, or meat” if it is really dehydrated meat meal, 
for this does not contain the fat and moisture of meat. 
(3102) 

9. Don’t claim that use of a tooth powder is more effec- 
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tive in cleansing and polishing teeth than is use of a 
tooth paste—or that the use of your powder alone will 
assure the possession of teeth that are white, clear and 
sparkling, or teeth as beautiful as those of some movie 
stars. (3791) 

10. Don’t advertise a 25% discount if it means that a 
previously used discount or allowance of 10% is elimi- 
nated, thus making the true saving only 16.8%. (3984) 

11. Don’t, even though your product is made of rubber, 
call it ‘Para Rubber’ unless the rubber is prepared from 
the latex of wild Hevea trees in the Amazon region of 
South America. (2628) 

12. Don’t use the words “Satin,” “Taffeta,” or “Crepe” 
to describe fabrics not made entirely of silk, (3276); or 
designating fabrics composed in part of wool and in part 
of other fibers. (3364) 

13. Don’t indicate in any manner that your products 
have been awarded any medals, prizes or other awards of 
merit by any exposition, unless you can prove your claim 
or implication. (3826) 


14. Don’t use the term “air conditioning” to describe a 
device which only ventilates the air. (3981) 

15. Don’t have four discount (bulk) plans and permit 
your salesmen to sell items to a customer from one sched- 
ule, and other items purchased by the same customer at 
(3756) 


the same time from another schedule. 


* 


During the F.T.C.’s 1939 fiscal year it made 1,650 pre- 
liminary investigations under the acts which it administers, 
issued 370 complaints as compared with 305 the preceding 
year, and served 288 orders to cease and desist as com- 
pared with 245 in 1938. A total of 241 complaints al- 
leged false and misleading representations in advertise- 
ments, on labels and otherwise. 


* 


Of the thousands of newspaper, magazine and radio 
advertisements containing allegations “that appeared’ to be 
false or misleading,” the break-down by commodity groups 
was as follows: 


NE nidovke de ctssucesesgeedueae 42.4% 
Cosmetics and Toiletries ............ 10.4% 
Food Products and Beverages ........ 7.8% 
BE MONE cca eens ntceesccixns 2.1% 
Agency and Employment Offers...... 6.8% 
Automobiles and Equipment ........ 5.3% 
Correspondence Courses ............ 3.3% 
All Other Merchandise ............ 21.9% 


Railroad Cars Loaded in the United 
States in the Last 3 Months 
of Each Year 


Loadings in October. November and December 
Scale 1=600,000 
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McGaughey 


Gunson 


Lee J. GUNSON, secretary and treasurer of Continental Distil- 
ling Corp., Philadelphia, succeeds Dr. Lewis Marks as presi- 
dent. In assuming office he pointed out that the liquor indus- 
try now provides jobs, directly or indirectly, for more than 


1,000,000 persons. 


H. M. McGaucuHey, who was with the Kelvinator division of 
Nash-Kelvinator, Detroit, for ten years, moves to the vice- 
presidency of Mayflower Air Conditioners, Inc., St. Paul. 
Starting with Kelvinator as service manager of the St. Louis 
branch, Mr. McGaughey served as sales and service manager of 
the division’s air conditioning and automatic heating depart- 
ments. Mayflower makes a complete line of warm air condi- 
tioners for oil, gas and coal. 


NEWS 


Morrill Kalas 

Cuartes S. Morrity, president of Burnham & Morrill Co. 

Portland, Me., has been named president of the Maine Canner’s 

Association. His company was founded 90 years ago by Mr. 

Morrill’s ancestors. After leaving Yale, he joined B & M, and 

became its chief executive in 1933. He is a director of the 
National Canners’ Association. 


Frank T. Katas has been elected third vice-president and 

general sales manager of Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 

phia, succeeding H. B. Gay. Mr. Gay retired after 38 years’ 

serv:ce with the company. Mr. Kalas started at the bottom with 

Exide, and has been successively salesman, branch manager, 

district manager, and asst. gen. sm. In his new post he will 
direct all sales activities. 


REEL 


Linforth 


Montgomery 

J. M. Lrnrortu is made a vice-president of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Inc., sales subsidiary of the Akron firm. He pre- 
viously held the title of assistant to the president. Now he is 
in charge of original equipment sales to auto manufacturers. 
He joined Goodyear in 1919 after serving as commander of a 
sub-chaser with the U. S. Navy, and holds a reserve commis- 
sion in the Navy. 


T. Reep Monrcomery hecomes vice-president and general 
manager of Boston Beer Co., 11l-year-old South Boston, Mass., 
brewery. In the last ten years he has been with Hoffman 
Beverage Co., general s.m. of Narragansett Brewing Co., and 
vp. and gen. mgr. of James Hanley Co. 
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Post 


Haylon 


Dr. Cuartes I. Post, formerly manager of the “Vitex” and 

special markets divisions of National Oil Products Co., Har- 

rison, N. J., has been appointed general sales manager of 

NOPCO’s vitamin sales divisions. He will direct the advertis- 
ing and sales promotion as well. 


W. D. Hayton is the new advertising manager of General 

Electric’s plastics department at Pittsfield, Mass., under the 

general supervision of B. W. Bullock, manager of the ad divi- 

sion of the G-E appliance and merchandise department in 

Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Haylon has been publicity representa- 

tive of the Pittsfield plant for four years, and was previously 
on the Cincinnati Post. 
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Policies of 100 Corporations in 
Considering Ideas from Outsiders 


Big corporations and their advertising agencies are faced 


with a dilemma—if they refuse to consider ideas from the 


outside, they may miss some good ones; if they do consider 


them, they may have to defend suits from disgruntled or 


dishonest citizens who claim their ideas have been stolen. 


This analysis gives detailed plans and policies of both ad- 


vertisers and agencies. 


OUGHLY one-quarter of big 
corporations definitely refuse 
to consider sales or advertising 
ideas from outsiders; another 

one-third failed to reply to a letter of- 
fering an idea; one-third will consider, 
either directly or through their adver- 
tising agency; the others will consider 
if the applicant signs a preliminary 
release. 

Every big corporation, especially if 
it is a large national advertiser, is 
asked each year to consider anywhere 
from several dozen to several thou- 
sand marketing ideas submitted from 
outsiders. The suggested improvements 
cover such items as changes in the 
package, new products, new names for 
old products, slogans, advertising cam- 
paign themes, trade characters, color 
schemes, different sizes, sales and mer- 
chandising plans. 

Probably not more than one in sev- 
eral hundred is worth buying. The 
others have no merit, or at least no 
application to the problems of the 
company in question; or they are not 
new, having been conceived by a com- 
pany or agency employe, then con- 
sidered, rejected, or adopted; or they 
have been used by a competitor. 

But there is that one possible good 
idea—and there is the important ele- 
ment of maintaining good will even 
if you don’t buy. 

Offsetting the possible values which 
might come from an open-minded con- 
sideration of unsolicited ideas is the 
danger of damage and infringement 
suits brought by those who believe or 
profess to believe that their ideas have 
been stolen. 

That danger is a very real one, for 
companies have been sued for sums 
running into the millions. Therefore 
it's no wonder that many concerns shy 
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away from outsiders’ ideas as they 
would flee from a plague, and that the 
man or woman who has an idea is 
faced with a difficult problem of mar- 
keting it profitably. 

SALES MANAGEMENT presents here- 
with the experience of a man with an 
idea. 

He had heard that many corpora- 
tions would not consider ideas from 
the outside, but he did not know if it 
were true or to which ones it applied; 
he was also more than a wee bit skep- 
tical of the treatment he might receive 
after he had divulged his idea. 

Therefore he decided to lay the 
groundwork for his sales campaign by 
sending a letter to the company. In 
the letter—a short one—he said that 
he had an idea for a sales and adver- 
tising plan which he thought would 
accomplish a certain important and un- 
usual result; would they like to hear it, 
and whom should he see? 

He was cagey—just as he expected 
the companies to be, He wanted them 
to go on record in a dated letter to the 
effect that they would consider his 
idea. He felt that his idea was worth 
something and he knew he couldn't 
protect it by patent or copyright—so 
he can hardly be censured for being 
cautious. 

The idea, so he felt, was capable of 
adaptation by an almost limitless num- 
ber of companies. With the plan of 
eventually selling it to the highest 
bidder, he wrote to 70 companies and 
30 large advertising agencies. 

The letter was not addressed to an 
individual. Replies, in the case of 
manufacturers, came as follows: 25% 
from officers, especially from vice- 
presidents, 40% from advertising 
managers and departments, 16% from 
sales managers or their assistants, with 
the balance title unknown. 


From advertising agencies, two- 
thirds of the replies were from officers. 
Most of the others were title unknown. 

The responses of the 100 companies 
may be broadly summarized as fol- 
lows: 


1. Will Consider: 


B, T. Babbitt, Inc. 

American Home Products Co. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Bourjois, Inc. 

American Chicle Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

Lamont, Corliss & Co. 

Carnation Co. 

Hudnut Sales Co. 

E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Hays, MacFarland & Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 

California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change 

Ford Motor Co. 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Cudahy Packing Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Chrysler Corp. 

Congoleum-Nairn Co. 

Bon Ami Co. 

The Borden Co. 

Hoover Co. 


Most of those who wrote that they 
were willing to consider the idea im- 
posed no qualifications, but a few had 
paragraphs similar to the following in 
the Chrysler Corp. response: 


“We can receive and consider no sug- 
gestions unless you are willing to agree to 
the following conditions and understand- 
ings: 


“1. Our consideration of your sugges- 
tion is at your request. 


“2. No obligation of any kind will be 
assumed by, nor may be implied against, 
the Chrysler Corp. unless or until a formal 
written contract has been entered into, and 
then the obligation shall be only such as is 
expressed in the formal written contract.” 


Several urged the author of the 
idea to have it patented or copyrighted 
if possible. This is well expressed in 
a letter from the American Chicle Co. 


“May we suggest that before the idea is 
submitted to us you have it trade-marked, 
copyrighted or patented, depending upon its 
nature. You understand, of course, that 
these forms of protection do not necessarily 
establish the fact that the idea is new and 
original with you, but tend to protect your 
rights if investigations prove that it is new 
and original. We would feel a lot freer in 
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our consideration of it if you had such 
protection.” 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
covers the same ground in these 
words: 


“Since the majority of merchandising and 
advertising ideas are not patentable or sub- 
ject to copyright, we are placed in the pusi- 
tion of having to establish certain limita- 
tions with respect to suggestions coming to 
us from sources outside of our organizatuon. 


“While we do not wish to seem unfair, 
yet we have found it the best policy to con- 
sider suggestions from outside sources only 
on the distinct understanding that they have 
been forwarded to us gratuitously, that no 
confidential relationship is assumed, and 
that we are under no obligation to reim- 
burse the author for past or future services, 
and further that we are free to use them 
in any way that we see fit. 


“On the other hand, if a really novel or 
usable idea comes to us, we believe that 
our reputation for fair dealing is sufficient 
assurance that we would not take advantage 
of being legally free to use it without feel- 
ing a moral obligation to make some finan- 
cial award to the author thereof.” 


A great majority of the company 
executives warned the author in ad- 
vance that his chances were rather 
slim. Again quoting from the Amer- 
ican Chicle Co, letter.: 


“There is one other point which we feel 
we should make clear. You will appreciate 
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it pea soup?” 
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that over the course of the years a very 
great number of ideas have been submitted 
to us as suggestions for promoting the sale 
of our products. Although we have given 
these careful consideration, we have never 
obtained any original ideas of real conse- 
quence from sources not closely associated 
with the company and familiar with its 
merchandising problems. This is no reflec- 
tion on the ability or sincerity of the per- 
sons who have submitted ideas. It simply 
indicates that intimate familiarity with all 
the problems of the company is a most 
necessary background to the development 
of a usable idea. 


“We feel it is only fair that you should 
know these facts before going to further 
trouble and expense. If after consideration 
of the circumstances you still feel that you 
would like to submit your idea with the 
understanding that we are to be the sole 
judges of its value in the event it proves 
acceptable, that it has not been submitted 
previously by some other party, is not in 
public use, and is not disclosed in any exist- 
ing or expired patent, we shall be glad to 
give it every consideration providing it is 
submitted in writing.” 


The Eastman Kodak Co., handles 
the point in this way: 


“We thank you for your offer, but we 
should explain that in the many years of 
our experience, we have naturally accumu- 
lated many advertising and selling ideas and 
slogans, some of which we have used in 
various forms, but many of which we have 
never used, Most of the suggestions which 
we receive from outside of our organiza- 
tion prove to be mere variations of ideas 
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already known to us, Original, usable ideas 
are indeed very rare. 


“For our mutual protection, therefore, 
before learning what your suggestion is, it 
is only fair to make clear to you that its 
originality and value must rest entirely on 
our judgment, and that should we decide at 
any time to use the idea you have in mind 
in any way, or to use any idea similar to 
it, the amount of compensation which we 
shall pay to you, if any, will be entirely in 
our discretion.” 


The Cream of Wheat Corp., is also 
skeptical. Their letter says: 


“Naturally we are interested in anything 
which will increase the sale of our product, 
but, frankly, we have had so many sugges- 
tions made to us, which we had thought 
of ourselves and discarded, or which could 
not possibly be adapted to our needs, that 
we are a bit skeptical. 


“If you care to tell us what you have in 
mind, we shall be glad to give it considera- 
tion, and if it is anything we wish to use, 
to make you a written offer for it. 


“If you do this, it must be on the very 
definite understanding that we are under no 
obligation to you in any way to use your 
idea, or to pay you for it unless we do 
care to use it.” 


The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change replies, “Our experience has 
been that most of these plans are not 
really practicable, or have previously 
been used or considered by us,” and 
goes on to say: 
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“As a general policy we discourage the 
presentation of ideas as a safeguard against 
misunderstandings, which in some cases 
have been experienced by other organiza- 
tions arising from differences of opinion 
as to value. We do, however, occassionally 
deviate from this policy. 


“If you wish to submit your plan, we 
shall consider it, but without obligation to 
use. If it is deemed to have value to us, 
and has not been used or previously con- 
sidered, we agree not to use it without your 
permission. Exception is also made of pub- 
lished or otherwise publicly recorded in- 
formation which would be considered com- 
mon property.” 


The Hudnut Sales Co. puts it this 
way: 

“Only on rare occasions are we able to 
use so-called merchandising or advertising 
ideas that come to us from outsiders. How- 
ever, we try to maintain an open-minded- 
ness and a willingness to match our time 
and consideration of such ideas, when some- 
one takes the time and trouble to think of 


Richard Hudnut and its problems and pos- 
sibilities. 


“We know of no practical way to pro- 
tect your interests in such an idea except 
to trust our integrity, We shall be glad 
to tell you promptly whether your sugges- 
tions are original, so far as we are con 
cerned, and what the possibilities are for 
their use in Hudnut plans.” 


2. Will Consider—Through 
Advertising Agency: 
Elizabeth Arden 
Agfa Ansco Corp. 

Continental Baking Co. 

The Lambert Co. 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp. 

Frankfort Distilleries, Inc, 

Bristol-Myers Co. 

Curtiss Candy Co. 


In the case of all but one of these 
companies the letter gave the name of 
the account executive of the agency, to 
whom the idea should be submitted. 
All were polite, but several expressed 
the same skepticism mentioned in 
paragraphs above. Witness, for ex- 
ample, this paragraph from the reply 
of Frankfort Distilleries, Inc. 


“However, we want to tell you now that 
it is seldom anyone from outside our own 
agency or our organization can offer any 
usable suggestions, The agency is so close 
to our business and its peculiarities that 
they are able to furnish all the ideas we 
need. Folks outside of this business are 
not sufficiently familiar with all of the re- 
strictions to be of much help to us.” 


3. Will Consider—If Applicant 
First Signs a Release: 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

J. Stirling Getchell, Inc. 

Lord & Thomas 

Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
McCann-Erickson, Inc, 

Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 
General Foods Corp. 
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Gardner Advertising Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Warwick & Legler, Inc. 
Ward Wheelock Co. 

General Mills, Inc. 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

Drackett Chemical Corp. 


Space does not permit the reproduc- 
tion of many of the release forms 
which companies have developed with 
help from legal counsel. General 
Foods Corp., which has a special de- 
partment with three employes to pass 
on sales and advertising ideas submit- 
ted by outsiders, asks the authors of 
ideas to sign this simple but binding 
release form: 


“I wish to present for your considera- 
tion the idea, device, or product described 
below. I submit this suggestion with the 
understanding, which is conclusively evi- 
denced by my use and transmittal to you of 
this form, that the use to be made of this 
suggestion by you and the compensation to 
be paid therefor, if any, if you use it, are 
matters resting solely in your discretion. 
This understanding applies also to use, if 


any, that may be made of this suggestion 
by any of your subsidiary or affiliated com- 
panies. Further, this understanding applies 
also to any supplementary material submit- 
ted with this suggestion. I have described 
such supplementary material below, and 
have referred to it as Exhibit A, B, C, etc.” 


Goodyear’s release form likewise is 
short: 


“In consideration of your permitting me 
to disclose to you in writing an advertising 
idea or ideas which I have relating to your 
business, I hereby agree that you shall be 
the sole judge as to its originality, its serv- 
iceability, its appropriateness and its value, 
if any. 


“I am making this disclosure without any 
promise of reward or compensation, ex- 
press or implied, and further I shall make 
no claim or demand whatsoever against you 
in the event the advertising idea or ideas 
disclosed shall at any time in the future be 
employed by you.” 


Gulf Oil’s release form, nearly a 
page in length, covers the problem of 
non-original ideas in this paragraph: 


“We throughly understand your policy 
(Continued on page 66) 


a e * 
Advertising Campaigns 
Old and New Products as Promoted in ei 

Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Dealer Helps 


Grapefruit Whopper 


“To prove to the nation that the best 
grapefruit comes from Florida,” the 
Cracker Citrus Commission is going to 
spend ‘“‘more money than anybody has 
ever spent on advertising grapefruit” 
throughout the rest of 1940. 

Women’s magazines with circula- 
tions of 19,000,000 will carry copy 
emphasizing canned and fresh grape- 
fruit. Weeklies with another 19,000,- 
000 circulation are to carry juice ads. 
Sunday rotogravure sections of 50 
newspapers cover another 13,000,000 
circulation. The theme there is 
“grapefruit is so good for you in so 
many ways that you should use more 
of it.” 

Farm journals hit another 4,500,000 
readers. Trade papers, car cards in 
N. Y. during the World’s Fair, and 
“the largest array of dealer helps ever 
provided” add to the serenade. 

Arthur Kudner, N. Y., is the agency. 


Wear-Ever 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
New Kensington, Pa., takes page space 
for Wear-Ever, “The only nationally 
advertised line of cooking utensils sold 
direct to homes,” in Life, McCall’s, 
Good Housekeeping, American Home, 
Better Homes & Gardens, Country 
Gentleman. The series extends through 
June. 


“Your thousand meals a year de- 
serve up-to-date aluminum cooking 
utensils” is the slogan to be reiterated. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland, 
handles the account. 


Corn and Peas 


Minnesota Valley Canning Co., Le 
Sueur, Minn., will celebrate its tenth 
anniversary of color advertising in na- 
tional magazines with the largest con- 
sumer splash in its history. 

Starting this month color insertions 
are to run until July in Life, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, Good Housekeeping, This 
Week, New York Sunday News, Chi- 
cago Tribune, Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Leo Burnett, Chicago, is the agency. 

Products featured are Green Giant 
peas, Niblets corn, Niblet-ears corn- 
on-the-cob, Niblets Mexican brand 
corn, Del Maize cream style corn. 

The customary store displays, ban- 
ners, etc., supplement. 


Picture Packard 


From January 15 until March 15 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, is 
running a “Picture Packard” contest 
for amateur photographers. 

Contestants snap the 1940 models 
anywhere. The five best shots will win 
Packard cars; $3,600 in cash, 150 
silver and bronze awards go to run- 
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ners-up. To reach most of the coun- 
try’s 20,000,000 lens-hounds, the con- 
test is publicized by space in Life, 
Camera Craft, Minicam, American 
Camera Trade, Photo Technique, 
Camera, Photo Art, Popular Phcto- 
graphy, Photographic Dealer, U. S. 
Camera, American Photography, Photo- 
graphic, and by panels in Packard’s 
newspaper ads, 

Then, copies of the ads, showcards, 
etc., and an invitation to participate 
have gone to some 16,000 photo- 
graphic dealers, 6,000 camera clubs, 
6,000 photo finishers. Packard dealers, 
of course, have been supplied with 
similar material, and with a booklet, 
“Winning Hints,’’ which contestants 
must get from them. 

Young & Rubicam, N. Y., 
agency in charge, 
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Two wrappers, 25 words is all. 


“I Like Ivory Because—” 

Procter & Gamble Co. starts the 
largest Ivory soap contest ever on 
January 1. For each of six weeks of 
the contest there will be ten first prizes 


of Buick sedans, each with 1,000 gal- 


lons of Texaco gasoline, plus a $50 
credit ticket for accessories or service. 
A hundred second prizes consist of 
$10 cash. 

Contestants complete the sentence— 
in 25 words or less—"'I like Ivory soap 
because—” and enclose a wrapper 
from a large and medium size bar of 
Ivory. 

Sixteen national magazines, both 
general and women’s, will carry four- 
color page ads on the contest. Four 
network programs, three on NBC, one 
on CBS, and a number of local station 
programs, live and transcribed, plug 
it, too. Newspaper space—as yet un- 
determined, but on a heavy scale—is 
in addition. 


JANUARY 15, 


1940 


"Six separate weekly contests! En- 


ter all six! Enter each contest as 
often as you like!” copy, prepared by 
Compton agency, N. Y., advises. Buick 
winners are to be announced on the 
networks. 


L’il Abner and C of W 


Among the comic strips few char- 
acters stand higher in popular esteem 
than L'il Abner, the hillbilly strongboy 
whose antics divert readers of over 
300 newspapers. He is now on the 
payroll of Cream of Wheat Corp., 
Minneapolis. 

Both the ‘regular’ and the newer 
“'5-Minute’’ C of W are to be recom- 
mended by L'il Abner, in partnership 
with the Negro chef who has smiled 
from the package for decades. The 
pair will appear in space in S.E.P., 
Life, True Story, McCall’s, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, 
Parents’, Household, and a string of 
confession-movie-romance magazines. 
Plus four-color space in This Week, 
The American W eekly, Chicago, Trib- 
une, N. Y. News, Philadelphia In- 
guirer, and other dailies. 

BBDO, Minneapolis office, is in 
charge. 


What a Difference 


Launching the greatest ad campaign 
in its 75-year history, California Con- 
serving Co., San Francisco, at the same 
time introduces a new slogan: “‘Just a 
Little Better, but What a Difference!” 

Billboards throughout the six Far 
Western states (Cal., Ore., Wash., 
Nev., Idaho, Ariz.) will carry the 
story, as well as half pages in color in 
Sunday editions of the Los Angeles 
Examiner and Times, San Francisco 
Examiner and Chronicle, Portland 
Oregon Journal and Oregonian, Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer and Times, Salt Lake 
Tribune, Phoenix Arizona Republican, 
San Diego Union, Tacoma News- 
Tribune, Long Beach Press Telegram, 


-_ 


Fresno Bee, Sacramento Bee, Oakland 
Tribune. 

Ads will feature C-H-B catsup and 
pickles, and mention the full line of 
condiments and foods, according to 


Emil Brisacher & Staff, agency in 
charge. Store displays are supple- 
mentary. 


Schick Hums 


Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., surveys 1939 with satisfaction. 
Sales exceeded '38 by 200%. After 
dawdling through the first eight 
months of the year, when Schick lacked 
a president, volume swooped upward 
soon after Ralph J. Cordiner took the 
helm. 

President Cordiner credits much of 
the four-month gain to the company’s 
third-of-a-million lines of newspaper 
space and an extra 1,200,000 lines of 
tie-in copy by dealers in their local 
papers. 

He estimates that about 5,000,000 
electric shavers have been sold since 
Col. Jacob Schick introduced the pio- 
neer model in 1930. Some 50% of 
these have been Schicks. Today that 
division of the market is still true, 
with Chicago Flexible Shaft’s Shave- 
master and Remington-Rand’s models 
fighting for second place. 

Schick, says Mr. Cordiner, welcomes 
vigorous competitors. Males who shave 
and could afford electric razors are 
““guesstimated’”’ to number 40,000,000, 
Any hurly-burly that would create in- 
terest in electric shavers would help 
Schick, he believes. 


Lantern Centenary 


R. E. Dietz Co., N. Y., and Syra- 
cuse, America’s: largest lantern-maker, 
celebrates its 100th anniversary this 
year. Marking the event is a trade 
journal insert with a fractional page 
flap, believed to be the first of its kind 
to be accepted by the Post Office De- 
partment for inclusion in second-class 
publications. 

(Continued on page 59) 


CATSUP PICKLES 
CON DIMER 


Seven Ways to Induce 


Your Salesmen to Use 


Their Selling Tools 


F all the idle sales tools were laid 

out end to end—what a wonder- 

ful pavement they would make 

for the good intentions of sales 
managers and salesmen! 

No matter how much money you 
spend on a beautiful new sales pres- 
entation, or a modern color chart, or 
a new advertising portfolio, it is 
money wasted unless you can get the 
men to use such tools. Especially dis- 
tressing is this problem when you 
know that if they will only use them 
properly and regularly, they will cer- 
tainly make more sales. 

It is one thing to order your sales- 
men to use some particular sales tool. 
It is another thing to coax them to 
use it. And still another thing to 
make it so worth while that they 
wouldn’t think of doing without it. 
If you can arrive at this last stage, 
you are fortunate—or perhaps one 
should say very wise—because it 
means that you have been able to tie 
up the sales tool so closely with the 
selling operation that they are insep- 
arable. You have made it so practical, 
so helpful, so easy to use, or so profit- 
able to the salesman that it is the 
first thing he reaches for. 


1. Merchandising Campaign 
iw] Do 


Any new sales tool worth sending 
out to the salesmen is worth a special 
merchandising campaign. 

Salesmen must be convinced of the 
value of continued use of sales ma- 
terial just as surely as customers must 
be persuaded to the continued use of 
your product, Too many sales mana- 
gers send out some new gadget, with 
a letter in the same mail—and then 
forget all about it. Awakening comes 
when they later run into the salesman 
and find the gadget tucked away in a 
dusty corner of the car, or left at 
home altogether. 

Why not build up the new sales 
help just as you would a campaign 
to a customer? It doesn’t require 24- 
pound bond letterheads or expensive 
direct mail literature in four colors. 
Write a sales letter or two in advance, 
and in anticipation; then mail the 
sales tool with a grand flourish; and 
then, by all means, follow it up fur- 
ther with letters or bulletins or cards 
at appropriate intervals continuing to 
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To provide efficient and up- 
to-date sales aids is not 
enough: Management must 
train salesmen in their use 
and demonstrate their value 
from the salesman’s own 


selfish point of view. 


BY 


HARRY 
SIMMONS 


That portfolio is exciting because it’s 

new to him today. Tomorrow will it be 

“old stuff,” dumped in the bottom drawer 

of his desk? The oil that prevents sales 

tools from rusting needs to be applied 
constantly. 


pass along ideas and suggestions on 
how to use it to best advantage. 

If some particular sales tool is 
worth an investment of several hun- 
dred dollars or more, isn’t it also 
worth an additional 15 or 20% in 
follow-up material to insure its proper 
use? 


2. Mail Reminders 


The constant stream of mail going 
out to the salesmen—bulletins, price 
and technical changes, sales !etters, con- 
test literature, etc.—is often an effec- 
tive and inexpensive medium for add- 
ing postscript reminders on the indi- 
vidual features of various sales tools. 

For example: . . . A bulletin might 
carry a “P.S.’—'"By the way, Jim 
Phelps just sent in a big order from 
Toledo. He says the talking point that 
practically clinched the order was the 
new Chart of Additional Uses, shown 
on Page 22 of the new sales presen- 
tation, Do you use this chart yourself? 
Don’t miss it; it’s a dandy,” 

Again: A price list change might 
have a note at the bottom saying: 
“Yes, this raises the price; but to 
justify the slight increase, just show 
your customer the sample of finer 
material now being used. It’s in that 
new swatch book you received a 
couple of weeks ago, on page 7.” 

And again: A sales letter might be 
built around all the new talking points 
in the model being shipped, as shown 
in graphic form in the new series of 
direct mail pieces. Or a contest letter 
might point out the opportunity of 
selling more units by referring the 
customer to the list of “Guaranteed 
Service Stations as shown on page 11 
of the last Advertising Portfolio,” etc. 


3. Answering Questions 


Every sales manager receives an 
occasional (!) letter from his sales- 
men complaining about this or that 
stumbling-block and asking how to 
overcome it. In replying, the execu- 
tive will not only answer the ques- 
tion—he will wisely tie it up directly 
to a special sales tool in the sales- 
man’s possession, and show him 
again and again how to use it eftec- 
tively in the future. 

In answering all queries from the 
sales force, the sales manager will pro- 
mote the continued use of sales tools 
if he will religiously tie up all his 
replies with the sales material in ques- 
tion. Incidentally, here is an impor- 
tant check for the sales manager on 
the completeness of his sales material; 
for any queries that cannot be an- 
swered in this manner might suggest 
a vital gap to be filled. 
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‘use of new sales tools, 


4. Follow-up Campaigns 

In merchandising a new visual sales 
presentation, for example, one good 
idea is to mail each salesman a post- 
card every week, or every other week, 
expounding and explaining one speci- 
fic feature of the presentation. This 
not only carries on and builds up in- 
terest in the sales presentation; it also 
gives the salesman definite instruction 
in how to use it. 

Many of us have seen an expensive 
sales tool so complicated and so super- 
efficient that the salesman couldn't 
keep track of all the different ways 
to use it. He frequently concentrated 
on a minor selling point, when he 
might have been much more effective 
with some major selling point of 
which he was unaware. Naturally, 
this postcard idea will suggest other 
ways of merchandising the sales tools, 
similar to those suggested in Point 2. 


5. Check-ups 


One of the most difficult problems 
is to check up on just how the sales- 
men are using their sales tools—or if 
they are using them at all. 

One method might be a very short 
monthly questionnaire, with not over 
half a dozen questions, asking the 
men bluntly how often they use the 
particular sales tool, how helpful it 
is to them, what particular feature or 
section is most valuable, what is the 
prospect’s reaction, and, by all means, 
what the salesmen don’t like about it. 

Another method might be a ques- 
tion temporarily added to the order 
blank reading: ““What special feature 
of the new (sales tool) helped you 
to make this sale?” Still another 
method is a monthly report card to 
be sent in by the salesman, telling of 
the most valuable sales tool use, how 
it is used, approximately what effect 
it has on sales, and offering sugges- 
tions for corrections or betterments. 
An incentive to the return of these 
catds might be personal mention in 
house organs or sales bulletins, a 
small prize for constructive sugges- 
tions. personal letters of appreciation, 
special placing in contest standings, 
etc. 

Naturally, all kinds of replies will 
be received; but the sales manager is 
usually adept at discounting perfect 
replies and at drawing conclusions 
from miscellaneous statements made 
by his men. 


6. Illustrations, Demonstrations 


Sales meetings and conventions pre- 
sent an ideal opportunity to illustrate 
the value, and demonstrate the proper 
Salesmen’s 
visits to the home office or divisional 
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These rolling bones gather 
plenty of sales moss for Un- 
guentine representatives of Nor- 
wich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, 
N. Y. As the dice are tossed 
on a druggist’s counters they 
tell their story at a glance. The 
six sides of one die present the 
main uses of Unguentine, the 
six sides of the other, the main 
features of the product. No mat- 
ter how they turn up the com- 
bined inscriptions make sense. 


According to Lawrence C. 
Gumbinner, N. Y. agency in 
charge, they were originally 
planned as a part of the agency 
presentation of advertising to 
the sales force at the annual 
meeting. They made such a hit 
that salesmen were given a pair 
instead of a sales portfolio. 


Unguentine Salesmen Roll Their Own 


offices provide a perfect setting for 
the executive to convey his ideas of 
the strategy surrounding the piece of 
sales material in question. When the 
salesmen come in, either singly or in 
groups, he has an opportunity to put 
accross his story and his reasons for 
the sales tool. At the same time, he 
can also check the salesman’s per- 
sonal responses, and his methods of 
selling and using his sales equipment. 

The opportunity is offered even 
more effectively during the executive’s 
visits to the men in the field. Then, 
more than any other time, he has a 
chance to watch the salesman at work, 
to see exactly how the sales tools are 
used, and to judge more accurately 
whether they are used regularly. The 
latter is by far the most valuable 
method of demonstrating the efh- 
ciency of the sales tool directly at the 
point of sale. During these friendly 
field contacts the executive can get 
much closer to his men, and can 
usually obtain greater cooperation 
from his men in the regular and 
proper use of sales tools. 

It is always interesting to note the 
temporary spurt of activity that occurs 
just after an executive has been out 
in the field. In watching for the in- 
evitable let-down, and timing his 
visits accordingly, the watchful sales 
executive usually manages to keep the 
sales activity of his organization on 
a fairly even curve. 


7. Indirect Pressure 


Bringing pressure to bear on the 
salesmen through their prospects and 
customers is a good trick if you can 


put it over. But it must be done with 
considerable tact and without the ap- 
pearance of malice aforethought. 

In answering a prospect’s inquiry, 
it is often possible—even advisable— 
to be specific about a definite sales 
feature by saying in your letter: 
“When our Mr. Brown calls on you, 
be sure to ask him to show you the 
new set of photographs he has on 
Successful Displays.” A copy of the 
letter is sent to the salesman and 
automatically keeps him on his toes; 
when he calls on this prospect he is 
pretty apt to show him the set of 
photographs: mentioned. 

In the same way, a letter to a cus- 
tomer might read: ‘‘Mr. Brown has 
just received a brand new advertising 
portfolio that will show you exactly 
how we cooperate in tying up the new 
advertising with your store. Ask him 
to outline our latest plan and to show 
you some of the latest proofs.” No 
salesman can squirm out of indirect 
pressure of this kind; neither can he 
be offended. Most important of all, 
it gets him into the habit of using 
his sales tools, and it puts him on 
his guard by tactfully warning him 
that you are on the job and that you 
are constantly checking up. 

After all, keeping sales tools efh- 
ciently in use is largely a matter of 
keeping in close touch. The sales ex- 
ecutive who is tied to his desk has 
his hands tied in developing his or- 
ganization. Effective sales work— 
whether executive or detail—is done 
largely in the field; not behind im- 
pressive desks in swanky private 
offices. 
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Mention of the source is the only permission required to quote from the .. . 


If your experience checks with 
mine, the current phase of business 
will appear on the record as the Era 
of Indecision. The average business- 
man seems in a cataleptic state, un- 
able to bring himself to bellow even 
a lusty ““No!” 

* * * 

The world may be waiting for the 
sunrise, as alleged, but in the mean- 
time a salesman needs that order, an 
advertising man needs an okay on that 
appropriation. As the bombing pigeon 
in the story said: “What are we wait- 
ing for?” 

* * &* 

Non-Sequitur Dept. (Hollywood 

Division). ‘Very warm for Mae.” 
* * & 

Capsule Caricature: “He has more 

friends than Finland.” 
x * * 

Suggestion: That Canada Dry use 
a panel in one of their magazine ads, 
or take sufficient space on Tuesday’s 
radio page, to explain how “Informa- 
tion, Please’’ works, instead of con- 
suming precious minutes on the air. 
By the time Milton Cross and Clifton 
Fadiman have played with the cash- 
register, mentioned the products, and 
given the line-up for next week, there 
is mever enough of Adams, Kieran, 
Levant & Friend. 

* * * 

The Satevepost, too, might capital- 
ize on the ancient tradition that the 
new ads appear there first. That makes 
the Post a sort of bulletin-board of 
national advertising, an  ever-fresh 
salesman’s portfolio, always out in 
front. 

* * & 

“Pikaki blossoms explode their 
heady fragrance,” says the Matson 
Line copy, adrip with the lure of 
Hawaii. Nice writing. 

* * & 

In a Corday Parfum page, I see 
no mention of bath-salts, if you know 
what I mean. 

. £& « 

Wiss Shears put you into it with 
“You-tility.” 

i 

I like that Spratt’s logotype, let- 
tered to make the outline of a dog. 


. -& « 
No Sale: (Cut caption) “The 
witchery of Creole cookery . . . cap- 
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tured in soup!” (Headline) “You're 
down in New Orleans for sure when 
you taste this soup at home!’”’ (Copy) 
“That bit of Old France on our own 
Gulf Coast . . . N’Awlans, please 
Ma'am, to you! . . . Storied steam- 
boats and dusky stevedores .. . and a 
kind of cooking that is a legend 
wherever fine food is revered, 

“Blank’s Chicken Gumbo will take 
you down Ole Man River, clear to the 
Delta. For it stems directly from the 
Creole lore. A tasty, tantalizing soup 
made southern style with chicken and 
vegetables, flavored with okra and 
tomato with the deft touch of Blank’s 
famous chefs. Steamboat’s comin’ 
round the bend . . . get aboard with 
Chicken Gumbo!” 

* * & 

In a series of advertisements, the 
Christian Science Monitor is currently 
calling itself a “Star Salesman.” The 
record will show that I tried to in- 
terest the Chicago Tribune in that very 
theme three years ago. Sometimes I 
think I’m a lousy salesman. 

_ a 

Incidentally, I should think the 
little bug-eyed man in the Dubonnet 
ads would have quite a bun on by this 
time. He’s always pouring himself 
another. 

* * & 

In seven sessions of the Chicago 
Quarterback Club, sponsored by the 
Herald-American, more than 10,000 
busy men have paid a dollar apiece to 
attend the luncheons. Charlie Gould 


refers to them as “10,000 _ buck- 
passers.” Ho, hum! 
* 7 


Lew Conarroe thinks the motto of 
the Red army dropped from the sky 
may be “Chute to kill.” Skipping 
blithely to the subject of passports, he 
says they should be called ‘‘pussports,” 
judging by some he has seen. 

a 


“Kin Share $95,000 Estate of 
Modiste.”"— Headline. It’s nice they 
Kin. 

* *# * 

Dan Daniels hears Joe Stalin plans 
to write a handbook on war, to be 
titled: ““How to be Fiends and Ex- 
terminate People.”” While in the “how 
to be’’ mood, he offers a headline to 
Packard: “How to be a Millionaire 
for $867.” 


well-known 


Theme-song for a 
rubefacient: “Yi, yi, yi, yi, Muscle- 
Tone.” 


* * * 


And then there was the zany who 
went into a store and asked for a 
bushel of potatoes and a peccadillo. 

* * 


An advertising agency should be so 
thoroughly dovetailed with the busi- 
ness of the advertiser that it would 
take a cabinetmaker to find the glue- 
joints. Excepting the actual manufac- 
ture of the product, it should be diffi- 
cult to say where one begins and the 
other leaves off. 

* * & 


Tessie O’Paque thinks it was a 
dopey idea to issue a three-cent stamp 
commemorating the 300th anniversary 
of the electric chair. 

* * * 


Beloit’s Charlie Shaw submitted 
“South Wind,” Troy’s Bill Lewis of- 
fered ‘Gulf Streamer,” and Nash- 
ville’s J. J. Mulloy suggested ‘‘Coast- 
master” (as I did) for the Florida 
flyer. No sale, and the judges could 
have done worse. They did! 

* * & 


Aside to Bob Graham: Thanks for 
using “Give your car an even brake.” 
* * * 

My idea of an all-time low in enter- 
tainment is those “Broadway Brevities.” 
* * &* 

Speaking of rubefacients, as we were 
a moment ago, Detroit’s W. R. A. G. 
thinks “AYE” would make a 
name for one, with a slogan by Shakes- 
peare: “AYE! There’s the Rub!” 


* * ¥ 


Too late for classification comes 
P. W.’s Christmas slogan for Railway 
Express: “Express Your Sentiments.” 

* * * 


“Somebody, a tobacco company, we 
think, once published a series of ad- 
vertisements under the headline: 
‘Obey that Impulse!’"—The New 
Yorker. That was before your time, 
Buddy, so I'll tell you: “Obey that 
Impulse!” was the battlecry of the old 
Life’s subscription department, usually 
printed over a convenient coupon. 

. <¢ = 


J. S. spotted a typo in the New York 
Times, which sounds more like Mack 
Sennett than Doug: ‘In London, Mr. 
Fairbanks straddled a balony of the 
Ritz Hotel while thousands in the 
street below cheered.” 

* * & 


Thanks: To Paul S. Weiner, s.m. of 
Chicago Curled Hair Co., for the in- 
genious “Brush-King” sent at Christ- 
mas-time. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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Profit-Sharing with Salesmen Cuts 
Sales Costs and Increases Volume 


When the H. D. Taylor Co. abandoned the commission sys- 


tem, fights with salesmen stopped immediately, and the men 


learned how to work with the management point of view. 


BY ADON H. BROWNELL 


NTIL January 1, 1934, the 
H. D. Taylor Co. paid its 
salesmen a per cent of sales. 
On that date we changed over 
to a profit-sharing plan. Not only did 
the new system of remuneration at 
once eliminate the most bothersome 
disadvantage of the old payment 
method — constant arguments with 
salesmen—but it corrected other basic 
weaknesses in our marketing set-up. 
The most important results pro- 
duced by the profit-sharing plan were 
these: 


1. It brought increased sales volume 
at a lower cost. 

2. It created happier salesmen, all 
of whom made more money 
under the new plan than they 
had earned under the old. 

3. It supplied the incentive needed 
to get the men to push longer 
profit lines. 

4, It made full line salesmen out of 
many men who thought their 
experience and ability limited 
them to sales in only one de- 
partment of the business. 

5. It relieved pressure from the 
salesmen against the house for 
price concessions and reduc- 
tions. 

Before explaining the details of the 
profit-sharing system under which 
Taylor men now operate, let me out- 
line certain facts about the business 
which have a bearing on the sales 
situation into which the new compen- 
sation plan was introduced. 

H. D. Taylor Co. is a wholesale 
house, 108 years old, serving a terri- 
tory which extends from the New Eng- 
land border through New York, Penn- 
sylvania (except Philadelphia), Ohio, 
and parts of Indiana and Kentucky. 
It carries an extremely wide line of 
merchandise classified in ten depart- 
ments: Automotive Accessories, Indus- 
trial Products, Paint, Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Drapery, Trimming, Upholstery, 
Floor Covering, Laundry Equipment 
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and Supplies, and Wholesale Hard- 
ware. This merchandise is sold 
through three distinct channels of 
trade: Retail dealers, the industrial 
market, and the institutional market. 
There are 25 men operating out of 
Buffalo headquarters, and five sales- 
men located in Cincinnati, Erie, Roch- 
ester, Jamestown and Troy. Until the 
new payment system was introduced, 
almost all of the men were specializing 
in sales for one department—a picture 
which changed substantially under 
profit-sharing. 

Under the old commission plan, the 
management reserved the right to 


Until January 1, the author of this article 
was vice-president and general manager 
of the H. D. Taylor Co., wholesalers of 
Buffalo, New York. The salesmen’s com- 
pensation plan outlined here was intro- 
duced in that company six years ago by 
Mr. Brownell, with the result that sales 
were substantially increased while cost 
of operating the sales force dropped. Mr. 
Brownell is now executive vice-president 
and treasurer of the Doughty Marketing 
Corp., New York City, sales and mar- 
keting consultants, and licensors of the 
Homer Spline Lock. A new book, “Tak- 
ing the Mystery Out of Builders’ Hard- 
ware,” written by Mr. Brownell, is being 
published early this year by the Chil- 
ton Co. 


* 


make adjustments on the rates paid 
for the sale of close margin goods: 
A practice which bred constant bicker- 
ing. Furthermore, the men were in- 
terested only in volume of sales, and 
they had no incentive whatever to dis- 
tinguish between long-profit and short- 
profit lines. They had little concep- 
tion of the desirability for long-range 
territory building. 

Profit-sharing changed all of this— 
and more, It immediately put every 
man on the staff into business for him- 
self. It brought the company’s com- 
pensation policy into line with a well- 
established principle of effective com- 
pensation: The principle that, to be 
effective, a payment plan must reward 
men for what you want them to do. 
We wanted more sales at lower cost— 
and we got them. We wanted more 
profitable sales—and we got them. We 
wanted the salesmen to absorb the 
company point of view and to demon- 
strate it in the management of their 
territories—and they did. 


Men “Sold” on Plan’s Fairness 


When the new plan was introduced 
in January, 1934, I “sold” it to the 
sales force as thoroughly as I could, 
and promised them they’d be treated 
fairly—that all figures on costs would 
be open to them at any time, that any 
grievances would be dealt with indi- 
vidually and would be promptly and 
satisfactorily adjusted. Only one man 
quit—and he was our star salesman. 
As it turned out later, even this was 
a good thing for the company. Busi- 
ness which he claimed to have “in 
his vest pocket’’ did ot move out 
with him, and, by dividing up his ac- 
counts, we were able to give some sub- 
stantial “breaks” to other men who 
elected to stick with us. 

Under the present set-up, all expense 
accounts are eliminated because the men 
pay their own expenses. Each receives 
a drawing account. The payment plan 
works this way: Every individual item 
on an order is costed separately on a 
standard order form which bears a reg- 
istry number. Cost of the merchandise 
is deducted from the selling price and 
an additional 5% is deducted for 
freight and handling charges. What is 
left is profit, and each salesman gets 
a flat percentage of this figure—vary- 
ing from 20% to 35%—as his com- 
pensation. 
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The rate of profit paid each man is 
determined by such factors as the ter- 
ritory in which he operates (whether 
he is home every night or on the road 
part of each week); the depariment 
of the business in which he is major- 
ing (whether long-profit or short- 
profit goods) ; and the distance of his 
territory from the company headquar- 
ters (if he is relatively far away from 
home base, he faces more local com- 
petition) . 

Because of the varied lines sold by 
the company, and the varied channels 
of distribution through which sales are 
made, each field man has a list of as- 
signed accounts rather than an exclu- 
sive territory in which to operate. 
Every account sold by Taylor is listed 
on a Kardex Visible Interlocking Tube 
Index, with the name of the salesman 
serving the account. In a very few 
cases accounts are split between two 
or more salesmen: On one account, for 
example, one man might receive credit 
for floor covering sales, while another 
might receive credit for paint and 
builders’ hardware orders. 

Since only about 5,000 out of the 
8,000 accounts served by the firm are 
actually called upon by salesmen, 
there is a substantial number of “house 
accounts.” Any salesman can call on 
a house account if he chooses to do 
so; the moment he sells it, he can 
claim it as “‘his’’ account. 


Weekly Reports Spot Neglect 


Salesmen must report at least once 
a week on all calls made, tabulating 


business sold or collections made. 
These reports are posted to a master 
record from which the sales executive 
in charge can easily spot cases where 
accounts are being neglected. When 
this happens, the salesman is called in, 
the lapse is pointed out to him, and 
if he doesn’t correct the condition 
promptly the account is taken away 
from him. Now and then it has hap- 
pened that salesmen have successfully 
traded accounts. If there are good 
reasons for such a move, and both 
salesmen agree, such a step may be 
taken. 

Here is another important element 
in the plan: A salesman can draw out, 
in any month, only three-quarters of 
what he has earned. Final settlement is 
made at the end of the year, at which 
time the company makes deductions 
for bad debts. 

From a force of men almost com- 
pletely indifferent to the desirability of 
selling long-profit items, the profit- 
sharing compensation arrangement 
threatened to convert them to the op- 
posite extreme: The men, it developed, 
were losing interest in selling volume 
on staples. This condition had to be 
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corrected by instructing them in the 
fundamentals of turnover. We had to 
point out that certain items, like tires, 
might carry a short profit, but stocks 
might turn as many as 12 times a year 
and such business was, therefore, 
worth while both from the standpoint 
of the house and the salesman himself. 
This is a point which, I believe, has 
more often than not been overlooked 
in the set-up of profit-sharing plans 
which are not working as smoothly as 
might be expected. 

I mentioned before that most of the 
Taylor salesmen had, before 1934, con- 
fined their selling efforts to one di- 
vision of the business, and that, since 
that time, and because of the new com- 
pensation plan, most of them had de- 
veloped into full-line salesmen, This 
was one of the most interesting basic 
changes which grew out of the profit- 
sharing principle. 


How Men Became “Full-Liners” 


One man—the dean of the sales 
force—had, for example, sold nothing 
but laundry equipment. He thought 
he couldn't sell anything else. We 
told him we believed he could, for 
laundries were consumers of hundreds 
of different types of products we sold, 
other than those included in our laun- 
dry division: Building and plant 
maintenance items, for example, auto- 
motive accessories for truck fleets, 
paint, etc. This man began immediate- 
ly to increase his earnings from $30 
to $100 a month by getting additional 
business of this type from the market 
he already knew so well. 

Another man who had majored in 
automotive accessories sold mostly to 
filling stations and garages, shortly be- 
gan to sell paper towels and soap for 
the washrooms, mops and pails, nails 
and bolts and screws, paint, brushes, 
sandpaper—even items like drapes, 
towels and sheets and pillow cases, to 
the buyers who owned and operated 
tourist cabins. 

Today the sales force presents a very 
different picture from what it did in 
1934, Now four out of five of the 
best salesmen in the industrial division 
have become four out of five best in 
the accessory department because of 
the volume they have been able to de- 
velop on fleet business. The men are 
alert to opportunities for selling scores 
of different types of merchandise 
which went unexploited before. 

In order to encourage the men to do 
a well-rounded sales job, we operate 
a year-in and year-out sales contest 
which has been most successful in ac- 
complishing its objective. Now in its 
sixth year, this contest offers cash 
prizes for first place among all sales- 
men on the following counts: 


. Most orders secured during the 
year. 

. Most calls reported. 

. Most new accounts closed. 

Most collections made. 

Largest single order turned in. 

Best ratio of calls and orders. 

Biggest dollar year. 

Most profit earned. 

. Best per cent of profit earned. 

. Best per cent gain over first half 
of year. 

. Highest average in all ten contests. 
(In this case three cash prizes 
are awarded: First, second and 
third.) 


At the end of each month, every 
salesman gets a summary of his busi- 
ness for ihe .nonth. It includes a dol- 
lar voiume breakdown by departments, 
and a computation of total profit 
earned. If his sales are “‘off,’’ a small 
red arrow, turned down, is pencilled 
on the margin of the report; if they 
are up, this fact is indicated by a black 
arrow turned up. A brief note ac- 
companies each such report: Commen- 
dation for an especially good show- 
ing, perhaps a _ suggestion of 
two for improving the following 
month’s performance along certain 
specific lines, At the same time each 
man receives a report showing his 
standing in the contests. 
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Plan Speeds Collections 


Because they are vitally inter- 
ested, from a selfish standpoint, 
in profit-building, the salesmen as- 
sume a degree of responsibility 
for collections, Whenever the credit 
manager feels he needs help on 
any account, he may ask the sales- 
man to whom that account is assigned 
to make collection. This the men do, 
without bickering, because unpaid bills 
mean the next order may not be passed 
by the credit department. 

Best proofs of the effectiveness of 
profit-sharing from the management 
standpoint is this: In the first year 
after the plan was put into operation 
—this was 1934, and it wasn’t, you'll 
remember, a particularly good year for 
business generally — sales increased 
20.1% over 1933 and the volume was 
sold at 1.1% Jess selling cost. In the 
second year of its operation, sales in- 
creased 15% more, and the selling 
cost dropped another .1%. Volume 
increased in ‘36, 10% over '35, gained 
again nearly 15% in °37, leveled off 
in "38, but jumped up again in °39, 
but the sales cost figures remained sub- 
stantially the same. 

As against the clerical expense in- 
volved in the old commission system, 
the new plan didn’t add a dime’s worth 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Our good neighbor to the north is today a bigger market for 


— United States goods than ever before. There’s no unsound, 


3 feverish activity ; but Canada’s position in the war plus sound 


natural activity has reduced unemployment, upped incomes 


' &§ of the magazine, Marketing. 
y 
t 
1 
’ ITH Canada at war, what 
“ are the prospects for United 
j States manufacturers 
are looking to the Dominion 
¢ . as an increased market for exports? 
A [he prospects are good, 
Some factors that might seem to 
2 challenge that confident claim will be 
i seen in their true perspective by pre- 
“ senting the background of business 
d conditions as they are in Canada today, 
” four months after the outbreak of 
’ hostilities. 
“ “a Visitors from the United States to 
ai Canada find it difficult to reconcile 
S 3 their impressions of things seen with 
"4 : their preconceived notions of what 
‘f should be, in a country presumably 
fighting for its existence. Nothing is 
> visible that remotely parallels what is 
. happening in Europe and the British 
Isles. Least of all is there much sur- 
- face indication of that ‘‘wartime pros- 
ms perity” which manifested itself in the 


1914-18 period. 
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and retail sales. The author knows his country; he is editor 


BY JOHN H. LOVE 


Nevertheless, Canada is at war and 
the country’s economic structure is 
feeling the pressure incidental to such 
a situation. The so-far leisurely man- 
ner in which hostilities have been 
conducted—apart from the arena of 
the high seas—has enabled the Do- 
minion to adapt itself to meet chang- 
ing conditions with a minimum of up- 
heaval. Canadian industry is daily be- 
coming more closely geared to meet 
wartime demands insofar as these can 
be catered to by the country’s resources 
of men, materials and manufacturing 
facilities. 

The upturn in business that began 
last Spring was congiderably acceler- 
ated in the last quarter of 1939 and 
shows every indication of gathering 
speed and volume during the New 
Year. According to the International 
Labour Office of the League of Na- 
tions, Canada and the United States 
are the only countries to show de- 
creases in unemployment since the 
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“Buy British” and “Buy Canada” are powerful slogans to our neighbor to the north . . . but ships will continue to 
crowd Montreal’s harbor with the American materials and tools Canadian industry needs, and such consumer goods 
as U. S. advertising and salesmanship have taught Canadian housewives to prefer. 


More People Making More Money 


in Canada’s Controlled Boom 


start of the war. It is estimated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
Ottawa that August, 1939, had 36,- 
000 less unemployment in Canada 
than August, 1938. The method of 
calculating these figures makes no 
allowance for enlistments from the 
ranks of the unemployed so that the 
numbers quoted do not accurately in- 
dicate the extent to which the im- 
provement in the unemployed situa- 
tion has extended. Figures for later 
months will show continued better- 
ment. 

Just prior to New Year is the 
period when most of Canada’s char- 
tered banks ‘publish their annual bal- 
ance sheets and reports, Innately con- 
servative and cautious, these institu- 
tions have this year printed their mes 
sage to stockholders on rose-tinica 
paper, so to speak. They are without 
exception optimistic. Deposits are at 
record levels, the average being 4.5% 
above the standing in 1938, with cur- 
rent loans showing an increase of 
nearly 7%. Total security holdings 
made a gain of 514% over last year 
and readily available assets are nearly 
11% in excess of the 1938 level. 

During the August-October period 
of the war, dollar volume of Canadian 
retail business, computed from a 
sample number of firms covering 12 
lines of business, was 8% higher than 
corresponding figures for 1938. De- 
partment store sales for the same 
period were 10% higher than in 1938, 
the highest percentage increase being 
recorded in the Prairie Provinces 
where the depression and recurring 
drought had wrought havoc. Christmas 
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season sales have more than main- 
tained these increases. 

By the middle of last December, sums 
alloted for war purchases in Canada 


amounted to roughly $50,000,000. 
This covers only Canada’s own pur- 
chases, and does not include $25,000,- 
000 earmarked for railroad equipment. 
The British Government is, in addi- 
tion, purchasing vast quantities of 
Canadian lumber, transporting much 
of it across the Dominion from the 
Pacific coast to the Atlantic seaboard 
for shipment overseas. The net rev- 
enues of both Canadian railways have 
benefitted enormously. Also, large pur- 
chases of wheat have been and are 
being made constantly. When figures 
are available, gold production for 1939 
is going to show a big increase over 
1938 and the mining output generally, 
stimulated by war demands, is going 
to make the biggest contribution to 
the country’s production. There is no 
let-up to the enthusiasm with which 
Jack Canuck takes gold out of the 
ground for Uncle Sam to put back. 


the immediate future. A very general 
indication from the replies was that 
the largest as well as the smaller ad- 
vertisers would not permit the pros- 
pect of improved business to be re- 
garded as a reason for slackening in 
sales promotion efforts of any kind, 
least of all in national advertising. 
Canadian firms whose export business 
has been curtailed by the war declared 
their intention to cultivate the home 
market more intensively. 
Considerably more might be said to 
fill in the picture of Canada as a war- 
time market, but this must be added: 
Through operations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, Canada—in 
the words of Labour Minister N. 
McLarty—"‘will not wear the face of 
false prosperity” during the war, nor 
will Canadians “endure the severe 
pains of economic contraction . . . At 
a time when our enemies have sworn 
our destruction, no one shall be 
allowed to wax fat on his country’s 
necessity or make greedy gain out of 
our common need,” added the Mini- 
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. ° ° . . . ° 
Canada is a nation at war, but she presents none of the “war zone” restrictions which 


bar United States shipping from the British Isles. 


No convoy will ever have to 


shepherd our boats across the peaceful lake which separates New York State from 
Toronto, no guards precede the freight trains roaring out of Buffalo and north to the 
great yards of Canada’s second city. 


A poll of national advertisers in 
Canada, conducted by Marketing, 
showed that 36% of the firms who 
replied to the questionnaire plan to 
spend more money on advertising in 
1940 than they did in 1939, Of those 
participating in the poll, 43% replied 
that they would spend the same 
amount on advertising in the new year. 
Five per cent said they would spend 
less than in 1939. The remainder 
were undecided, as their advertising 
plans do not come up for review in 
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ster. Profiteering is definitely ‘‘out” 
and the Board is empowered to in- 
vestigate costs, prices and profits. This 
is a pay-as-you-go war and in 1940 
half of all its excess profits will go 
toward its vigorous prosecution, 

This uncompromising set-of-the-face 
attitude against profiteering is largely 
responsible for the lack of feverish 
industrial activity and “false pros- 
perity” usually noticeable in a strong 
country when at war. Such lack should 
not be permitted to obscure the un- 


doubted fact that Canada is in a highly 
favorable condition, industrially speak- 
ing, as indicated by the marked lower- 
ing of relief disbursements, greater 
employment, steadily growing retail 
trade induced by increased consumer 
purchasing power, and the eagerness 
with which small, medium and large 
investors are waiting for the pending 
$200,000,000 Canadian Government 
Bond issue. 

Several factors should be taken into 
consideration by United States manu- 
facturers and exporters who not un- 
naturally regard Canada today (and 
tomorrow) as a potentially increased 
market. An interesting straw-in-the- 
wind was revealed recently when a 
large firm of Canadian printers cir- 
cularized several thousand Canadian 
firms suggesting ‘that the slogan, “Buy 
British,’ should be soft-pedalled some- 
what. It was pointed out that such an 
expression might be misread in the 
country to the south as “Don’t buy 
U. S.”—an unfriendly suggestion to 
make at a time when American sen- 
timent was largely in sympathy with 
Canada’s war aims. If you want a 
slogan of the kind, urged the mes- 
sage, say “Buy Canada!’ Many hun- 
dreds of firms wrote in to say ‘“Them’s 
my sentiments!” 


Many Prefer U. S. Goods 


Canada continues to import goods 
from the Old Country and every- 
thing possible is being done to facili- 
tate trade between the two countries. 
The convoy system is functioning ad- 
mirably and Canadian importers are 
practically assured of continuity of 
supplies. During the Christmas gift 
season retailers were at pains to keep 
goods marked as of enemy country 
Origin out of sight. The “Made in 
... ” mark was looked for most as- 
sidously. Marked ‘preference was 
shown for goods made in Canada. 
After that came articles made either 
in the British Isles or the United 
States, both enjoying an equal pros- 
perity. This attitude has applied gen- 
erally at all seasons, and, in spite of 
a decided fillip given the “Made in 
Canada” sentiment since the outbreak 
of the war, there is nowhere in the 
Dominion any prejudice against 
United States merchandise. By count- 
less numbers such goods are preferred 
as they more generally conform to 
Canadian tastes and requirements. 

The fact that Canada is at war has 
given some American manufacturers 
the impression that exporting to that 
country has suddenly become hedged 
about with all kinds of restrictions. 
That is not so. The exchange diffi- 
culty is greater and creates a stiffer 
sales resistance in some cases, but ad- 
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EDITING THE HARD WAY 


55,000 miles of travel, 50,000 personal and mail contacts in a single year, 
give Farmer-Stockman editors a real under standing of farmers’ problems 


em 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN IS THE GUIDE TO 
BETTER FARMING METHODS ON NEARLY A 
QUARTER MILLION SOUTHWESTERN FARMS 


FARM paper built to serve its readers must 

be staffed by editors who know farms and 
farm problems. Like the farmer, an editor must 
live close to those problems. He and his read- 
ers must be close enough to suffer together when 
times are hard, to rejoice when they are good 
and to regard the future always with hope. The 
farm paper which touches the heart of the 
reader and the one to which he always responds, 
is one that deals with his intimate problems. 


Putting out such a paper isn’t a matter only 
of expert knowledge. It’s a job calling for a lot 
of hard work. The farm scene is a shifting one. 
Literally, it may change over night. A major 
problem in 1939 becomes of little importance 
in 1940. The big problem of last week may give 
way to a bigger one this week. 


OPY dealing with markets, weather, meet- 
ings, etc. is prepared for The Farmer- 
Stockman one day, put into forms the next day 
and goes on the press the third day. The reader 
gets a paper only four days old which gives him 
a picture of the agricultural set-up right then 
and not as it might be a month hence. 


In putting out a service paper, field work 
is just as important as office work. What 
farmers do and think can be learned in one way 
—by going out and talking with them. Reports 
and figures on farm conditions all help, but 
farmer reactions are not based on cold statistics. 
The human farm problems can be learned only 
by living with farmers on the farm. The serv- 
ice programs promoted by The Farmer-Stock- 
man of the past 25 years were built on close 


THE SOUTHWESTERN FARM 
MARKET IS MADE UP OF FOLK 
WHO ARE NOT MERELY SATIS- 
FIED BUT ARE ENTHUSIASTIC 
ABOUT THEIR CHOSEN PRO- 
FESSION. THE FARMER-STOCK- 
MAN HAS BEEN AN IMPOR- 
TANT FACTOR IN SHOWING 
THEM HOW TO LIVE 


living with farm folk. We knew what they 
wanted and needed. We worked with them to 
get those things—no cross-purposes here. Team- 
work with our readers was the result. 


N this wise we helped to set up the Cotton 

Growers Association, the Livestock Market- 
ing Association and the National Credit Cor- 
poration—a life-saver for the stockman. 


In like manner we have conducted a gar- 
dening and canning contest for 11 years, pro- 
moted soil conservation, helped to lower taxes, 
worked out problems of renters and tenants and 
wrote farm contracts which became the basis 
of renting in the Southwest. 


This is the only way we know to edit a 
farm paper. It’s not the easy way, but it results 
in a farm paper that is looked for and read be- 
cause it deals with things as they are right now, 
the things that farmers talk about and worry 
over. And, since that is the kind of paper that 
our readers call for and accept, we will keep 
right on doing the job that way in the future. 


Editor, The Farmer-Stockman 
HE problem of the Southwestern farmer 


may change over night and the editorial 
policies of The Farmer-Stockman will always 


MARKETING PROBLEMS HAVE BEEN SOLVED 
BY THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 


keep pace with, or anticipate such changes. The 
problem of the business office of The Farmer- 
Stockman will show no such variation ... will 
require no new search for a solution. Its prob- 
lem has always been that of giving advertisers 
the most effective and complete rural coverage 
possible in the Southwest. Its solution is the 
maintenance of a greater Oklahoma and Texas 
circulation than any newspaper, magazine or 
other farm paper, state, sectional or national. 
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justments are made as of yore. The 
difference is of degree only and im- 
poses no barrier to business between 
the two countries. American exporters 
to the Dominion may proceed as in 
peace times, the only restrictions 
being those imposed on their own 
side of the line and having to do 
with the export of armaments and 
possible war materials. 

Apart from economic forces which 
may or may not influence the 
volume of business between Can- 
ada and the United States, there 
is nothing to hinder the freest 
intercommunication along the chan- 
nels of trade as used in times of 
peace. Naturally, the Dominions and 
countries of the British Empire are 
going to trade as largely as possible 
among themselves as long as the war 
lasts. In these business relationships 
the possibility of an early peace or a 
long war constitute something of a 
hazard which cannot altogether be 
taken care of. The element of a gam- 


Insurance Firm 


ble will persist yet a while longer. 

Equally naturally, the colossal sum 
the British Government is spending 
on war supplies and food are not 
being poured into Empire countries 
exclusively. Britain is wisely—and of 
necessity spreading her purchases 
among friendly neutrals (and some 
not so friendly) so that these neutrals 
may be in a position to purchase 
British goods in return, That explains 
why British expenditure in Canada 
has not been as large as was at the 
outset expected it would be. 

In spite of that, Canada is today 
a bigger market for United States 
goods than ever before and the 
produce of the Dominion’s “Good 
Neighbor’ will meet with no sales 
resistance other than that caused by 
economic forces. It must be admitted 
that these forces, at the moment, are 
somewhat stronger than usual. With 
an inevitable increase in Canadian 
purchasing power they will tend to 


grow weaker. 


Finds Window 


Displays Effective Sales Builders 


NSURANCE can be sold and is 

being sold through window dis- 

plays. Witness the fact that the 

Standard Accident Insurance Co., 
Detroit, has been supplying its agents 
with a portfolio of display ideas and 
suggestions for these many years. And 
Standard has found this medium so 
valuable that it just recently issued a 
revised edition of the portfolio—at a 
cost of 50 cents a portfolio, to say 
nothing of the time and labor ex- 
pended in preparing and distributing 
it. 

Of course, Standard’s agents don’t 
display a stock of insurance policies. 
What they display are posters, sketches, 
pictures, exhibits, and copy calculated 
to impress passersby with the need of 
the various kinds of insurance which 
they sell. Thus, in a display entitled 
“How to Be Safe at Home!”’ there is 


a display card bearing this title and 
a sketch of a ball player sliding home; 
another display card featuring a pic- 
ture of a home; and some copy about 
accidents, and how to prevent them, 
at home. And the moral is, ‘Protect 
yourself with adequate accident insur- 
ance. 

The new portfolio contains over 30 
such illustrated window display plans, 
together with detailed instructions and 
a variety of ideas and suggestions for 
effective displays. A convenient table 
of contents enables the user to turn 
readily to display suggestions featur- 
ing sickness and accident insurance, 
automobile, surety bond, fidelity bond, 
check forgery, burglary, residence lia- 
bility, sports liability, golf liability, 
plate glass, and miscellaneous insur- 
ance. Each suggestion is given a full 
page and is so complete that a line at 


Standard’s agents, Ran- 
kin & Rankin, use a 
shining fender crushed 
beyond repair and 
good “scare” copy on 
accompanying posters 
to build a window dis- 
play which makes the 
uninsured motorist 
stop, read, shiver ... 
and step in to price a 
policy. 
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FEATURING: Burglary inserance 
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Each display idea is completely described 

on a single page, detachable from the 

portfolio, and directions are so simple 

that even the novice at display-building 
can carry them out effectively. 


the bottom suggests, ‘Just tear out this 
sheet and hand it to your local display 
man.’ He will then have all the in- 
structions he needs; a sketch of the 
display, a list of materials required, 
and copy to be lettered on the display 
cards. 

Standard also furnishes its agents 
enlarged (20 x 28”) copies of its na- 
tional advertisements personalized and 
designed to be set on an easel in the 
display window. 

“Practically all of our agents who 
have display windows use the sugges- 
tions,” Robert J. Walker, advertising 
manager, said. ‘‘And even those who 
have no display windows in their own 
locations are advised to arrange tor 
display space elsewhere, if possible. 
Where one has an office on an upper 
floor, for example, he may arrange for 
display space on the ground level in 
his own building, or perhaps he can 
secure display privileges in a nearby 
vacant store for a nominal sum, 

“Retail merchants consider their dis- 
play windows by far the most valuable 
space they have. They spend immense 
sums to make their windows eye-catch- 
ing, attention-compelling and _sales- 
productive. Window displays sell 
goods. And we know they sell insur- 
ance, too, for many of our agents have 
been using them for the past ten years. 

“For our part—so firmly are we 
convinced that such displays do sell 
insurance—we are glad to furnish this 
service to our agents and to urge them 
to use it to the fullest possible extent.” 

Standard Accident also furnishes its 
agents a portfolio of sales letters as 
well as other practical helps. 
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“It's Cleveland’s largest Club— 


THE NAMES OF 25,326 first year 
babies are found on the Cradle Roll 
of The Cleveland Press. There are 
26,921 members of the Toddlers’ 
Club. A total of over 52,000 pairs 
of parents who have been trained 
scientifically every month to rear 
their children properly. 


MRS. HERBERT S. MALLORY, who 
conducts these departments, has 
devoted a long lifetime to the task 
of preparation. Besides her under- 
graduate studies at the University 
of Akron and her work for her Mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of 
Michigan, she has undertaken spe- 
cial study at Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital, Tavistock Clinic, London, 
England, and study in psychoan- 


alysis with Dr. Hans Von Hatting- 4 


berg at Berlin University. 

HER CAREER has been one of bril- 
liant service. Director of the Social 
Service Department of the State 
Psychopathic Hospital at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, Instructor in the 
Psychiatric Department in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Medical 
School, she is now a special lecturer 
in the Department of Sociology and 
in the Extension Division of the 
University of Michigan. 

SHE IS eminently qualified for the 
important trust reposed in her by 
The Cleveland Press and the par- 
ents of Cleveland’s next generation. 


JANUARY 15, 1940 


A BABY IS BORN, and with it is born a prob 
lem. For according to its early training, that 
child may grow to be a good citizen or an 
enemy to society. In Cleveland, The Press 
sees to it that the early training of nearly 
every child is according to the dictates of 
modern science. That is an unusual burden 
for a newspaper to assume; but it is a logical 
extension of its power and influence. 

Modern psychology has proved convin« 
ingly that most of the knots and twists in the 
character of the adult are traceable to the 
shocks, disappointments, frights, frustrations, 
and deprivations of babyhood. The psycho- 
analysts use that discovery to cure social mal 
adjustments. The Press uses it to prevent 
them. 


It engaged Mrs. Herbert S. Mallory for the 


task—a trained psychologist with a lot of com- 
mon sense and an uncanny ability to write 

and started the Cradle Roll and the Toddlers’ 
Club. Now the name of nearly every baby 
born in the city is placed by its parents on 
the Cradle Roll. Thereafter, every month of 


and they're all Future Presidents” 


“J FROM A LETTER TO THE CLEVELAND PRESS ke 


the first year of the child’s life, the mother 
receives a free bulletin instructing her how 
to cope with the psychological problems she 
will face in the coming month. She is taught 
to recognize in behavior the symptoms of 
character development. She is taught to en- 
courage the good and discourage the bad. 

The alumni of the Cradle Roll graduate 
to the Toddlers’ Club and for two more years 
the monthly bulletins keep pace with the 
changing problems of the growing child. 

The Press knows no higher duty than to 
vive to the children of its city a fine start in 
life. Of course there can be no direct return, 
no calculated profit from an effort such as 
this. Yet no newspaper could build more 
soundly for the future than by taking steps 
to assure good character in the coming gener- 
ation. And if its motives are a bit emotional, 
at least its teachings are coldly scientific. With 
practically every baby voluntarily enrolled at 
birth, there can be no greater evidence of 
Power—power to do good; power to move 
goods, 
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West Coast Sales Executives 


Announce Conference Speakers 


HE Far West's first regional sales 
conference, scheduled to be held 
February 9-10 in San Francisco 
under the sponsorship of the 
San Francisco Sales Managers Associa- 
tion, will bring together one of the 
most outstanding groups of speakers 
ever to gather on the West Coast for 
such a purpose, it was made known in 
an announcement of the Conference 
program last fortnight by Hugo A. 
Bedau. Mr. Bedau, president of the 
San Francisco club and vice-president 
of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives, as general chairman of the 
Conference is credited with fathering 
the idea which led to the sponsorship 
of next month’s First Pacific Coast 
Conference of Sales Executives. 
Although registrations for the Con- 
ference are being limited to 350 sales 
and marketing men of the West, key 
speakers of the East have accepted Mr. 
Bedau’s invitation to address the 
meeting on “American business in the 
American way,” unofficial theme of the 
conference. These speakers will pre- 
sent their views and lead open forum 
group discussions on the three broad 
subjects which the conference has set 
out to study: The consumer movement 
in all of its aspects with the object of 
correcting the evils that gave rise to 
it; legislative trends which are restrict- 
ing the free flow of merchandise in the 
United States; and specific matters of 
sales management, such as selection of 
men, training, supervision, etc. 
The tentative program of the two- 
day meeting follows: 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9 
Morning 

Presiding: George H. Eberhard, presi- 
dent, George H. Eberhard Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and founder of the San Francisco 
Sales Managers Association. 

“Selling as a Profession,” by J. Hugo 
Jackson, dean, Graduate School of Business, 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 

“How to Avoid Picking Failures,” 
speaker to be announced. 

“The Training Factor in Sales Manage- 
ment,” by Arthur W. Ramsdell, vice-presi- 
dent, the Borden Co., New York, and presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives. 

Luncheon 

Presiding: Howard S. McKay, sales man- 
ager, Foster & Kleiser Co., Los Angeles, 
and vice-president of the Sales Managers 
Association of Los Angeles. 

“The Perfect Sale,” by Dr. Frederic P. 
Woellner, University of California. 


Afternoon 


Presiding: W. B. Ryan, sales manager, 
National Broadcasting Co., San Francisco. 
“Problems of Man Management,” by G. 
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V. Orr, vice-president and general manager, 
Chrysler Motors of California, Los Angeles. 

“Co-ordination of Sales and Advertising,” 
by Mitchell Heinemann, vice-president and 
general sales manager, Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, Portland, Ore. 


Evening 
Presiding: A. T. Danielson, sales man- 


ager, Barker Bros., Los Angeles. 
Cocktail Party and Buffet Supper. 


Clarence Francis, 


president of Gen- 
eral Foods, will 
talk on “Respon- 
sibilities of Bus- 
iness to the Con- 
sumer.” 


Borden’s 
Ramsdell (above) 
will speak on 


Arthur 


“Market Research 
and Sales Manage- 
ment.” 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
Morning 


Presiding: R. W. Adams, sales manager, 
Don Lee, Inc., San Francisco. 

“Merchandising nad Dealer Relations 
that Bring Results,” speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

“Market Research and Sales Manage- 
ment,” by Arthur W. Ramsdell. 

““Are Industrial Relations of Concern to 
the Sales Executive?” by Paul Eliel, profes- 
sor, division of Industrial Relations, Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 

Luncheon 

Presiding: George W. Davis, Davis- 
Skaggs & Co., San Francisco, past-pres:- 
dent of the San Francisco Sales Managers 
Association. 

“The Human Equation in Management,” 
by Henry E. North, vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., San Francisco. 

Afternoon 


Presiding: Ralph Brubaker, sales man- 
ager, Haas, Baruch & Co., Los Angeles, 
and past-president of the Sales Managers 
Association of Los Angeles. 

“Legislation and Trade Barriers that Bal- 
kanize Our States,” by Philip Salisbury, 
executive editor, SALES MANAGEMENT. 

“What Women Think of You,” by Mrs. 
Lucy R. Milligan, director of the woman's 
division, National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

“Let's Go Out and Sell,” by Carl Woll- 
ner, president, Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, and past president 
of the Fort Worth Sales Managers Club. 


EVENING BANQUET 


Sponsor’s Host: Hugo A, Bedau. 

Toastmaster: Arthur W. Ramsdell. 

“Responsibilities of Business to the Con- 
sumer,” by Clarence Francis. president, 
General Foods Corp., New York. 


In outlining the program, Mr. 
Bedau told the SM reporter, “Our 
Pacific Coast Conference will also con- 
sider plans to offset the disadvantages 
that confront us in the West because 
of our isolated position. It will give 
us, through the message and inspira- 
tion of men of eminence, top-flight 
leaders of national recognition, a broad- 
ened view of the business entity and 
of our relations to national affairs.” 

He also emphasized the fact that the 
sessions of the two-day meeting will 
stress continued study of the problems 
brought up for discussion. Open 
forum discussions will be held follow- 
ing the addresses in morning and af- 
ternoon meetings. 

Working on the conference arrange- 
ments with Chairman Bedau were 
the following: Henry M. Burgeson, 
president of the Sales Managers As- 
sociation of Los Angeles and sales 
manager of the Lyon Van & Storage 
Co.; David E. Faville, Stanford Uni- 
versity, chairman of the registration 
committee; Will A. Foster, Borden’s 
Dairy Delivery Co., San Francisco, 
chairman of the program committee; 
A. E. Littler, Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., San Francisco, chairman of 
the finance committee; Harrison Mat- 
thews, president, Woodbury College 
and secretary-treasurer of the Sales 


Managers Association of Los Angeles; 


D. C. Waters, past-president of the 
San Francisco Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation, chairman of the committee on 
arrangements; and W. E. Russell, 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
San Francisco, chairman of the attend- 
ance committee and secretary of the 
conference. 


Westinghouse Increases 
1940 Ad Budget 


Introducing its new line of electric 
refrigerators, ranges, irons and roasters 
last week in New York, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
announced an increase in the use of 
magazines, newspapers and motion 
pictures to promote those products. 
Copy released this month in 100 daily 
newspapers carried the first news of 
the 1940 Westinghouse refrigerator 
with “True-Zone Cold.” Three gen- 
eral magazines have been added to the 
five used for refrigerator promotion in 
1939, and similarly increased schedules 
are planned for other items in the 
Westinghouse line. 

Westinghouse has scheduled ten 
half-pages in a “general weekly” in 
behalf of its laundry equipment, a 
new-comer this year in magazine ad- 
vertising. 

Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross. 
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An example of Keen Merchandising . . . 


Created and Produced by FOR BES 


—— 


| Prescription for 
““Successful Advertising 


A powerful appeal to parental eyes and emo- 
tions has been instilled in this outstanding display 
by sound creative thinking .. . 

Intelligent design and judicious color spotting 
incite shopper interest .. . 

A minimum of copy presents a convincing 
story... 

Faultless reproduction bespeaks quality of 
product and prestige of sponsor, fostering con- 
fidence in all the featured items. 


FORBES & 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


In other words, this is a positive display that 
will stimulate positive buying action. 

This same originality, thorough development 
and outstanding craftsmanship will be made an 
integral part of any of the items listed on this 
page if you will but avail yourself of Forbes’ 
creative co-operation. 

Join the imposing line-up of successful Forbes 
clients, NOW. 


LITHOGRAPH CO. 


meme BOX 513 - 


BOSTON 


DETROIT 


ROCHESTER 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LEARNS 
WHERE ITS MONEY GOES 


The first bookkeeping record of a state and its 
people, considered as a single economic unit, has 
been completed by New Hampshire for the year 1936 


1. HOW MUCH MONEY WAS EARNED? = 
TOTAL CASH INCOME RECEIVED WAS $230,000.000 
OR $494 PER CAPITA: 


WAGES : SALARIES $153.000.000 | 67% 


DIVIDENDS. INTEREST, RENTS, ROYALTIES 33,000,000 


14% 
ENTREPRENURIAL WITHDRAWALS OF —_44.000.000 
PROPRIETORS AND FARMERS \y 19% 


ae aos 100% 


) 
2. WHERE DID THE MONEY COME FROM? | 


THE TOTAL CASH INCOME 
CAME FROM THESE SOURCES: 


MANUFACTURING 51% 


SERVICE 20% 


TRADE AND FINANCE 14% 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 10% 
AGRICULTURE 5% 


| 100% 


7 
3. THE GAINS AND LOSSES 


THE PEOPLE. AS INDIVIDUALS. SAVED $13,761,000 OR 


6% OF THEIR INCOME. BUT THE STATE - AND ITS 
CITIZENS - HAD A NET LOSS BECAUSE OF CORPORATE 


AND GOVERNMENTAL DEFICITS. 


PLUS MINUS 
INDIVIDUAL FEDERAL. STATE. LOCAL 
SAVINGS: GOVERNMENT DEFICITS 
$13.761.000 $11.637.000 
MANUFACTURING. TRADE AND 
TO DEFICITS: AGRICULTURAL DEFICITS 
3.989.000 6.11 en 
$17.750.000 $17.750.000 
i= | 
Source Commission for the Promotion’ of the Wealth and PICTOGRAPH BY 
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INDUSTRY HAS RECOVERED 
DEPRESSION LOSSES 


A pyramid started in 1927 by adding each year’s 

net income (after taxes) of all active American 
corporations, and subtracting losses, would look like this 
at the close of 1937, the latest year for which income 
tax figures are available 


CUMULATIVE PROFITS 
(IN BILLIONS) 


20 ——-__—— ee 


‘ i | 
| 
| 


Li 


1927 26 29 30 ‘S31 32 33 “34 '35 ‘36 1957 
IN 1937 ONLY 40 PER CENT OF ACTIVE CORPORATIONS 
WERE IN THE BLACK AFTER PAYING TAXES 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Source reasury | t Figures as analyzed Dy 
+ sae . 
Sales Managimint ational City Bank of New York, December ’ 


WHO PAYS THE BI 


Whether for luxury or necessitythe $20-$40 


GGEST BILL? 


a week income class leads in aggre- 


gate expenditure and Modern Magazines parallel profitably this buying pattern. 


WEEKLY INCOME 


A : y- OVER $100 
F ty 100 000 MODERN MALAZINES FAMILIES a” 


$200.000 000 EXPENDITURE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES. U S FAMILIES 


$1.000.000.000 EXPENDITURE 
FOR FOOD. U S FAMILIES 


AS AS 
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Using automobiles to represent luxury expenditures and food to represent neces- 


sities, the above adgraph shows the prepo 


nderant importance of the middle 


income families who receive between $20 and $40 per week. To sell this 


section of the market, advertisers must use me 


ADGRAPH B Y 
MODERN MAGAZINES 


dia which parallel the buying pattern. 


j re) oe 
Nest Re rces Committee 


HOW SOME OF THE “MIDDLE “MIDDLE CLASS”* FAMILIES 
CLASS” FAMILIES REACH THE DO HAVE BIGGER STOMACHS 
UPPER INCOME STRATA 


tj rs hssat Riealcel ~ 
Bulletin 637 oF 
Modern Magazines “The Middle “é : Morket'’ 

i; De 


$3 900 & OVER 

3.33 EARNERS 

ome PER FAMILY 
~ $2 100-$3.900 
215 EARNERS 
PER FAMILY 


T $1.200 $2 100 
1 52 EARNERS A { rR A 4 y 
PER FAMILY MODERN MAGAZINES 
$500-$1.200 
1.15 EARNERS 
PER FAMILY 
Although the editoria! content of a magazine is highly 
selective in corralling an audience of similar tastes, it 
does not necessarily follow that they will all enjoy sim- 
ilar incomes. For instance, the “Middle Class Market’ 
reached by Modern Magazines strikes vertically 
through all income levels even though the majority of 
these incomes come from identical types of occupa- 
tion. The above adgraph shows how this happens. 


Yearly Food Expenditure of Families by 
Occupational Classification. 


INCOME LEVEL MIDOLE CLASS OTHER 


n00 


$1.250-$2 
$2.900-$3.000 $ 733 $723 
$3.000 $4.000 $ 901 $585 
$4 000-$5.000 


MiDOLE CLASS FAMILIES OTHER FAMILIES 


Wage Earners & Independent Business 

Clerical Workers independent Protess:ona 
Salaried Business 
Salaried Professional 


Write today for a complete presentation of the 
“Middle Class Market.” Available upon request from 
Modern Magazines... The Middle Class Group.. 
(Modern Screen— Screen Romances — Modern 
Romances)...149 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


ADGRAPH BY Bue f Labor Stot 
MODERN MAGAZINES Bulletin 642; Vo!. 2 


THERE’S A RISING TIDE TO COLOR IN MAGAZINE ADS 


Cumulative monthly comparisons between all advertising pages in consumer magazines and all advertising color 
pages show that 1939 started off with 9.4% of all pages in color, while year-end totals were up to 14.0% 


FOR THE FULL YEAR, COLOR PAGES WERE DIVIDED: 


TAKING THE JANUARY PERCENTAGE 
AS 100, HERE ARE COLOR-PAGE CUMU- 


% LATIVE RATIOS FOR OTHER MONTHS 
1939 

4-COLOR ‘ 

PROCESS 49| A 

2-COLOR OR f 


TINT BLOCKS 23 


2-COLOR OR TINT 
LESS THAN 


FULL PAGE 28 


~ 
\S 
\o 
\% 

is 


\ 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ARE COMING BACK 


First automobiles, then the radio, then depression all but kicked the daylights out of musical instrument sales. But 
today interest in both classical and swing music is bringing the piano and phonograph records back to the home. 


PRE WORLD WAR WORLD WAR RADIO'S FIRST BIG 
5 PROSPERITY 
8 = 180 
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Lint olune makes a rofol lo 


tls 379 advertising investors 


of 1939 


Gentlemen: 


Between you, during 1939, you laid out $1,609,315 
for advertising space in Fortune. This entitles you to 
some accounting of what you got for your money. 

* 


You paid for a guaranteed circulation of 130,000 
every month—received a monthly average of 137,000. 
This does not include the July issue, devoted entirely 
to New York City, which with 303,000 copies raises 
your average circulation to 152,800 per issue. 

* 


In deciding to advertise in Fortune, you were doubt- 
less well convinced about the quality of its subscribers. 
You will therefore be interested to see these new, con- 
firming figures from recent surveys. 

89.20% are in Business 
6.69% are Professional Men (lawyers, educators, 
doctors, etc.) 
4.73% Miscellaneous, unclassified 
And they hold the following business positions: 
49.88% Management Executives (presidents, vice- 
presidents, treasurers, board chairmen, 
directors, etc.) 
22.24% Staff Executives (production, operations, 
sales, purchasing, advertising, etc.) 
11.79% Department heads, salesmen, auditors, ac- 
countants, brokers, etc. 
5.29% Industrial Professionals (engineers, archi- 
tects, chemists, etc.) 


* 


During 1939 Fortune completed what it believes is 
the first qualitative analysis ever made of a magazine’s 
extra readers. This study discovered that ForTune’s 
extra readers who answer the advertisements are com- 


parable to the $10-a-year-paying subscribers in Income, 
Business Influence, Wealth, Social Status and, most 
important of all, in responsiveness to Fortune's adver 
tising pages. Here are a few of its findings: 
70.80% are in business 
28.76% are top flight executives 
21.46% are department heads and managers 
23.46% hold professional and technical positions 
10.02% earn from $10,000 yearly to over $25,000 
41.87% earn between $3,000 and $10,000 
13.70% are worth from $25,000 to over $100,000 
5 


Early in 1939 Fortune created a new Marketing 
Service Department to supply you with information 
about the people and markets your Fortune advertis- 
ing reaches. Among its many important studies: 

The distribution of Fortune, by occupations, in- 
dustries, positions, and geographical areas. 
Fortune’s subscribers among the 42 leading 
national advertisers, industry’s vice-presidents, 
officers of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, engineers, purchasing agents, etc. 

A study of the functions and buying influence of 
management executives. 

Studies of magazine readership among various 
groups of business and industrial executives. 
The war’s effect on the travel market. 

For detailed reports, write Marketing Service Man- 
ager, Fortune, Time & Life Building, New York, N.Y. 


x *k * 


OW a few facts about yourselves: 


For the 7th year in succession you placed For- 
TUNE highest of all general monthly magazines 
in volume of advertising, with a total of 967% pages. 

There were 37 more of you in 1939 than in 1938 


\ 


—a total of 379 against 342. And 88 of you used For- 

ruNE for the Sth consecutive year (or more). In 1939, 

103 of you started advertising in Fortune for the first 

time—an increase in new accounts of 35.5% over 1938. 
* 

Aided and abetted by Fortune’s splendid printing, 
fine paper, and large page size, your craftsmanship made 
ForTUNE’s advertising pages probably the most exciting 
to be found in any magazine. 


x *k* * 


5 4). DITORIALLY 1939 has been a year of tre- 
i 


mendous stimulus for Fortune. The March 
el issue introduced a new and important contribu- 
tion to group journalism, The Fortune Round Table 
conducted by Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell. It is a method 
of finding an “area of agreement” between conflicting 
points of view on crucial public problems. 


* 


Your Editors speeded up the machinery of The For- 
TUNE Survey, made it a regular monthly (instead of 
quarterly) feature. 


* 
The July issue on New York City, weighing 314 lbs. 
with 11334 pages of advertising, was the first ever 
offered on newsstands—and the first ever sold at $2.00 


a copy instead of $1.00. 
* 


While Fortune for October was on the presses the 
war broke out. Your Editors immediately put into action 
plans they had laid for such a circumstance. When the 
issue reached the subscribers it contained a large map 
of Europe in colors, also a Fortune Survey showing 
the effect of the first terrific impact of War on American 
Public Opinion. And the first of three articles on Ger- 
many, work on which had begun the previous Spring, 
containing material smuggled past the German censors. 
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The main concern of Fortune at all times is Business, 
and here are a few examples of how during 19339 it ful- 
filled its great assignment to cover business and in- 
dustry : 

Aviis-CHALMERS GENERAL Motors 

Batpwin Locomotive GLENN L. MARTIN 

CELOTEX New York CENTRAL RAILROAD 
CONTINENTAL OIL Paciric Gas & ELECTRIC 
CruciB_e STEEL PrRocTER & GAMBLE 


* 


In 1939 ForTUNE continued to examine the great new 
advances in technology, and the great panorama of the 
American scene: 
CHEMOTHERAPY 
ELectric Power 
GREATER TERRE HAUTE 
Houpry Process 


REVOLUTION IN RapIo 
TELEVISION 

TEXas 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
Hyprautic Drives THe REPUBLICAN PARTY 
Micratory LaBor Tue U.S. Buncet: ReviseD 
Orr To THe Trape Wars THE U. S. Treasury 


But, you may ask, how intense has been the interest 
in and readership of Fortune? What is the evidence of 
ForTuNE’s public influence? 


* 


Each month more than 500 leading newspapers 
quoted, reported, or wrote editorials about some article 
or feature in ForTUNE. 

Columnists and radio commentators such as Walter 
Lippmann, Dorothy Thompson, Raymond Gram 
Swing, Gabriel Heatter, H. V. Kaltenborn, Paul Mallon, 
Jay Franklin, and others, frequently quoted Fortune 
articles and surveys at length, as texts for their discus- 
sions. Cabinet members, speakers on the floor of the 
Senate, and many other public figures did the same. 


* 


On February and March issues and all issues from 
July to the end of the year, surveys were conducted 
asking subscribers which articles they read in the cur- 
rent issue, and how thoroughly. Returns on November 
and December are not complete as this is being written, 
but here is a digest of the figures available to date: 

In February each of the 12 articles was read com- 
pletely or in part by 70.5% of those who replied 
to the questionnaire. 

In March, with 12 articles, 67.7%. 

In July, the New York issue with 21 articles, 
60.5%. 

In August, with 11 articles, 63.8%. 

In September, with 11 articles, 67.6%. 


In October, with 11 articles, 71.7%. 
x k * 

’ HIS is not, of course, intended to be a complete 
a report on Fortune advertising values of 1939. 
It merely underlines the soundness of your 
judgment in placing advertising in Fortune’s pages. 

ForTUNE was designed, priced, and successfully ini- 
tiated as a magazine to reach and interest the active, 
managing heads of business, and survey after survey 
conclusively proves that here is the important-men-in- 
industry market. ForTuUNE now, more than ever before, 
is the precise medium for carrying the messages of 

“management advertising to management.” 
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TWICE THE JUICE — AT LITTLE ADDED COST 


an —T : aT 


In slightly over a decade consumer use of 
electricity has nearly doubled , but the 
average annual bill has gone up only a 
fraction. Taking 1926 figures for both 
current used and the annual bill as 100, 


the changes are as follows: 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Salis Managimiat 

| : PER CUSTOMER. 

T + - a ——_oponcses ANNUAL DILL 

| . he a 
Source: “Changes ia Retail Prices of Electricity” ete \ | 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, December, 1939 


T{ 1926 1929 1931 1933 1935 Te ie 


| BUSES ARE GETTING THE PASSENGER BUSINESS 


The railroads haven't been able to lure back many of the passengers they lost in the early Thirties, but intercity 


bus passengers have increased by two thirds. In 1938 the railroads carried 453 million passengers, intercity buses 
712 million. 


INDEX FIGURES, ig30 AS THE BASE YEAR, FOR ALL RAILROAD PASSENGERS 
(INCLUDING COMMUTERS) AND INTERCITY BUS PASSENGERS: 
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' WEEI goes to town 


IN 190 CITIES AND TOWNS! 


' I: 190 New England cities (and that’s not counting 


towns under 2,500 population!) WEE] is as welcome 
as baked beans and brown bread on Saturday night! 

Day and night WEEI speaks its piece before four 
million “Down East" listeners. And mighty interesting 
fare it is, too... full of Big-Name CBS shows and top- 
flight Boston originations. It’s the favorite entertain- 
ment in a billion dollar market that embraces 32 
counties from Cape Cod to the Canadian border. 

WEEI-—the omly station that really goes to town 
in Boston and 190 more New England communities 


—can make your sales go to town, too. Ask us! 


WEE] * BOSTON - A CBS STATION 


Operated by the Columbia Broadcasting System. Rep- 
resented by Radio Sales: New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


St. Louis, Charlotte, N.C., Los Angeles, San Francisco 


HOW MEN SPLIT 


Seven out of ten male smokers use cigarettes, 
and a third of these also use cigars or pipes 


THEIR SMOKE DOLLARS 


D of Marketing and Research, 
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Source: Division 
Macladden Publications, November, 1939 Sales Managimixt 


THE WHO-WHEN-WHERE OF COFFEE 


& CIGARS ONLY & CIGARS ONLY 


WHO? 


pe 


82% OF ALL MEN OVER 16 
DRINK COFFEE 


81% OF ALL WOMEN OVER 16 
DRINK COFFEE 


15% OF ALL CHILDREN BETWEEN 
6 AND 16 DRINK COFFEE 


4% OF ALL CHILDREN UNDER 6 


YEARS DRINK COFFEE 


Tmt mmm nn nr ne ne eee er nr er ee ee eer rere ee 


50% 
BREAKFAST 


WHEN? 


PERCENT OF DAY'S CONSUMPTION 


“ 
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19% 25% 6% 
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WHERE -- AND HOW MUCH? 


ADULT CONSUMPTION PER YEAR IN POUNDS 


LEGEND: 
L__] UNDER 17 
[J 17 To 20 
OVER 20 
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Some Comments on 


(From The Troy 
Times Record, 
Dec. 21, 1939.) 


the Pictographs 


in This Issue 


The steady growth and popularity of 
the Marketing Pictographs feature has 
brought about two new developments. 
In the first place, readers can look 
forward to a Marketing Pictograph 
cover in most, if not all, of the 1940 
issues. Some of these will tie up with 
a feature story in the issue, such as the 
year's forecast of business conditions 
on the December 15 cover; others will 
stand on their own, such as the story 
on the extraordinary lowering of 
motoring costs which appears on this 
issue’s cover. 

The other development is a pamph- 
let collection of 62 of the best Picto- 
gtaphs appearing in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT issues from September 1, 1937, 
to November 15, 1939. This is an 
answer to the many requests we have 
had for a permanent collection. The 
collection is printed on heavy India 
tint stock and is indexed to cover 
Pictographs on advertising, general 
distribution, economics and financial, 
markets, income and habits of people, 
selling, general and miscellaneous. 

Ask for it by the title, “A Selection 
of Typical Marketing Pictographs.” 
The booklet is priced at $1. 

The Pictograph headed ‘Industry 
Has Recovered Depression Losses” is 
based on the P and L statements of all 
active corporations in the country. If 
it had been based on all manufacturing 
corporations, the showing would have 
been even better, for they had net 
losses only in the years 1931 and 1932 
and their showing of net profit as a 
percentage of net worth in 1936 and 
1937 was exceeded only by the years 
1928 and 1929 and there the margin 
was very slight. 

The buzz-saw  Pictograph in 
“There's a Rising Tide of Color in 
Magazine Ads” pictures cumulative 
growth of color pages in American 
magazines during 1939. In the open- 
ing months 9.4% of all advertising 
pages were color pages—i42 out of 
1,511; by the end of the year Pub- 
lishers Information Bureau had 
checked more than 42,000 advertising 
pages, of which approximately 6,000 
were in color, or 14%. 

One of the plus signs in the depres- 
sion decade goes to the production and 
sale of electric current, with every 
month of 1939 exceeding the 1929 
total. The average household con- 
Sumer is now using about 75% more 
current than ten years ago, but his 
bills have remained almost stationary. 


JANUARY 15, 1940 
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It was a marvelous Christmas in Troy. Merchants report 
sales far ahead of anything they’d ever experienced. Retail 
linage reached new volumes. All of which was only natural, 
for Christmas clubs were the largest in the city’s history, 
and in addition to “better than seasonal” payrolls and em- 
ployment here Cluett, Peabody & Co., and many other con- 
cerns paid sizable bonuses. And “bonus” is the word for 
business conditions in Troy. 


Troy’s gcing to be a “bonus” market throughout this year. 
Lights now blaze nightly in the United States Arsenal, the 
nation’s chief big gun plant. Brush and textile firms, 
cramped for space to handle peak production orders, are 
moving into larger quarters. Bankers observe that better 
planning by local manufacturers is resulting in steadier 
business generally. 


“Bonus” is the word for Troy in market coverage, too. 
The Record Newspapers, the city’s sole dailies, are now at 
new sustained circulation heights. Because they reach 
“everybody” their one-medium blanket coverage at only 
12c per line makes Troy New York State’s lowest cost 
major market. 


THE TROY RECORD 
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New Products and Markets 


From technical journals, bankers, company reports and 


other sources come these items that spell OPPORTUNITY 


A stooping tugboat which ducks 
under bridges instead of waiting ‘till 
they open has been constructed by the 
Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co., Manito- 
woc, Wis. It has a movable pilot 
house, mounted on an hydraulic lift. 

% * K 

Adequate safety markers for 
night travel—long a goal of high- 
way engineers—may be brought closer 
to realization by the invention of John 
H. Greene, president of Illuminated 
Guide Line, Inc. This product is a 
strong tubular light over which is 
fitted a transparent plastic. Buried in 
roadways at crucial points, the light 
lines are said to be visible regardless 
of fog or glare from other cars. 

* * * 

New major possibilities for the 
vending machine are evident in Ex- 
Cell-O’s new product, which is set 
off by a coin, slices an orange, ex- 
tracts, strains and pours the juice into 
a paper cup, Entire operation is visual, 
machinery being encased in glass. 

. @ * 

Fewer accidents and annoyances will 
be the contribution to humanity of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford’s new non-frost- 
ing glass, which will shortly be 
ready to go into the refrigerator, air- 
plane and residential construction in- 
dustries. 

2 @ 

Crown Cork & Seal will soon 
market its new beer can (no side or 
top seams) which is coated inside and 
outside with aluminum instead of tin 
plate and which, it is reported, may 
be sold cheaper than normal cans. 

* * * 


Saving the American housewife’s 
time and temper (and _ incidentally 
promoting sales) is the thought be- 
hind sliced butter—60 pats to the 
pound carton—which has been intro- 
duced to the Minnesota market by 
Land O'Lakes Creameries. 

* ok ok 

Newest application of Polaroid is 
in the beauty parlor. The Polaroid 
Dermascope, as shown in the salon 
of Helena Rubenstein, permits seeing 
skin layers under the epidermis and 
location of foundations of skin 
blemishes. 

a * 

Surgery, especially military, re- 
ceives a helping hand in a new ap- 
plication of sulfanilimide. It is dis- 
covered that this may be sprinkled in 
open wounds to prevent infection and 


[44] 


that wounds thus treated may be 
closed without danger. 
* 

A new combination range is 
heated in one oven by electricity and 
in another oven by coal or wood. The 
electric division has advantages for 
Summer usage, while the coal and 
wood division may even be used to 
help heat the house in the Winter. 

* ok # 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co., Stamford, Conn., has introduced 
an automatic door opener and 
closer, known as the Phantom Door- 
man. The device is controllable either 
by a switch or a photo-electric cell. 

* * & 

Under development for over a 
year, the new type of Allis-Chalmers’ 
crawler tractor is\ said to be the 
fastest and most powerful in the 
world, It is expected to find a wide 
field in heavy industrial work and may 
conceivably be adopted in some form 
by the U. S. Army. 

* * & 


Loss of storage gasoline through 
evaporation, involving millions of 
dollars of losses annually, is likely to 
be decreased through Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.'s new vapor-saving 
system. The vapor gathers in rubber- 
ized bags which have a capping effect. 


* * * 


The building and repair industry 
will gain some efficiency through a 
sealing compound that is highly 
flexible, waterproof and unaffected by 
vermin, temperature and vibration. 

* * * 

Oil plastics possibilities are for- 
seen in the fact that before long most 
of the larger refineries will have aux- 
iliary plants for the purpose of manu- 
facturing oil-base plastics. 

* ok # 

The pre-arranged, paid-tour idea 
is beginning to tap what may be the 
biggest market of all—the automobile- 
owning American family. W. R. But- 
ler’s (of the Third Union Trust Co., 
Cincinnati) Autogo plan maps out an 
itinerary for the auto tourist covering 
interesting sights, food, lodging, gas- 
oline and other needs at a specific, ex- 
pense-paid price. 

* * * 

Autogiro and helicopter people 
are launching a cooperative venture to 
develop an eight-passenger type plane 
designed for transporting passengers 


from airports to downtown locations 
in major cities. 
* * * 


Westinghouse Electric's Sterilamp 
is a newly developed meat sterilizer. 
It kills bacteria with light and keeps 
meat fresh and tender. 

= * 

Keuffel & Esser’s new tracing 
paper (called Albanene) represents 
an important development in this 
field. A special transparentizing proc- 
ess gives the paper a receptive draw- 
ing surface and inhibits oxidization, 
brittleness, turning yellow or losing 
transparency. 

* * * 

An automatic electric furnace 
has been introduced which is able to 
toughen steel at temperatures as high 
as 2,000 degrees, Fahrenheit. One of 
the features best liked by the steel in- 
dustry is that the hardened steel does 
not have to be quenched in oil or 
water, which causes distortion and 
scale formations. 

* * * 

The profitable and growing field of 
vitamin merchandising now has an 
“omnibus” vitamin product which 
may be bought in the grocery store 
along with the kitchen staples. For- 
vitan (Standard Brands) is a mineral 
food with a pleasant taste and is said 
to contain calcium, phosphorus and 
iron, in addition to four vitamins. 

= © 

Carnegie Institute has developed a 
breath thermometer which records 
temperatures considerably faster than 
ordinary clinical thermometers. Body 
temperature is obtained through a 
simple exhalation and the addition of 
2.2 degrees to the indicated figure. 

* * # 

General Electric's plastics division 
is introducing a new plastic heel in 
several colors for women’s shoes. 
They are transparent and have a re- 
movable lift which is easily replaced. 

* * * 

Borg Warner's new refrigerators 
have a cellaret—an unrefrigerated 
compartment at the base of the box. 

* * * 

The gong which may sound the 
beginning of a vast continental shift 
of the newsprint industry from 
Canada and the U. S. Northwest to the 
Southern U.S. will be heard shortly 
when Southland Paper Mills starts 
production of commercial newsprint 
from Southern pine, at its Lufkin, 
Texas, plant. For more than a decade 
scientists have experimented with the 
quick-growth Southern slash pine with 
the thought of making the South the 
new center of the great newsprint in- 
dustry. 
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HITCH YOUR BUDGET TO A BOOM 


MED IN PITTSBURG... 


TOTAL CARLOADINGS 


63% 


*November, 1939 over November, 1938, 
Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Pittsburgh 


Freight yards are beehives of activity in Pitts- earning millions of accessible dollars. Alert 
burgh. Over 260,000* carloads of varied prod- advertising can lure them, Only a complete pro- 
ucts — more than 8,000 per day — stream out gram, however, can draw your complete 
of the Greater Pittsburgh district alone — orig- potential. 
inating shipments bound for all parts of the Let your placement be influenced by your re- 
world. tail outlets. They know from long experience, 
that Pittsburgh is a TWO-paper market — and 
Such activity means sales activity for you! Be- they include the Sun-Telegraph as a must 
hind each carload are thousands of busy hands, medium. 


A Partner In The Progress Of Pittsburgh’s Greatest Stores 


Pittsburgh SuntTelegraph 
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FARMER 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR EK- 


BOYS... 


(and don’t expect to know the answers!) 


F you were a Country Gentleman 
| salesman, one of your problems 
would be to make your prospect sense 
the terrific impact of this magazine 
on its 2,000,000 audience ... as com- 
pared with the casual touch of the 
usual big-circulation magazine on 
them. Here, for instance, are 10 ques- 
tions based on agricultural articles 
in a single issue of Country Gentle- 


man. None stems from the 20 pages 


joy an inside track because of them! 


of women’s departments or the four 
pieces of top-rank fiction in that same 
issue. They are simply random picks 
from the down-to-business pages of 
the biggest business magazine in the 
world. 

Don’t expect to know the answers 
... they were news even to our 
readers. And don’t think that ads 


running beside these pages didn’t en- 
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What disease has cost horse owners 8 million dollars in the past 
two years, and what new prevention exists for it? 


Why did some Californians recently invent a giant plow that turns 
a six-foot furrow slice ...and what might such a plow mean to 
other parts of the country? 


How can even the small stock farmer now breed from the best 
of bulls, stallions, jacks, boars, and rams... at very nominal cost 
per service? 


Where will the “17-year locusts” strike this year... where next 
year ... and what preparation can be made for their coming? 


yielding only 42 and 80 bushels per acre respectively ... and from 
them produces seed that yields 147 bushels per acre? 


What simple trick in setting plants will save 5 days’ time in matur- 
ing tomato, cauliflower, or cabbage plants? 


What 2 months in the year normally provide the best market for 
capons ... and what weight birds command the best sale? 


What’s an easy way to kill dandelions off a.lawn, without harm to 
the lawn? 


What is the new drug, used in cattle feeding, that stops the breed- 
ing of biting flies in cattle droppings around the barn and food lot? 


b What new magic of plant genetics takes 2 strains of grain sorghum 


experimental center, and what are the special characteristics of 
each? 


1 0 What are the nine new strains of tomato just released by a large 


of 
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UCCESSFUL sales policies, cam- 
paigns and management can no 
longer be supported solely on 
the basis of enthusiasm. A lot 

ot extremely dull facts are needed be- 
fore almost any commodity can be sold 
in large enough quantities to produce 
a profit. It is also to be doubted if 
there is any one single source of data 
in the whole of America which is of 
such basic and enormous importance 
to the sales executive as the United 
States Bureau of the Census. 

Much valuable research in one or 
another field is done by specialists in 
the sales field, but they would be the 
quickest to admit, first, that their facts 
are valuable only when used in con- 
junction with census data; and, sec- 
ond, that in a majority of cases they 
wouldn’t be able to get to first base 
on really sizeable research jobs involv- 
ing markets without using the census 
volumes as both point of reference and 
base of operations. 

The coming year is going to be fa- 
mous not only for one of the most 
exciting election campaigns in Amer- 
ican history, or, as a matter of fact, 
for the war across the pond, but also 
because it is going to be the situs of 
the greatest doorbell pushing campaign 
of the modern era. The Bureau of 
the Census is going to work, full-steam 
ahead, 


Almost All Censuses Due 


With only two or three special ex- 
ceptions, every one of the dozen-and- 
a-half decennial, quinquennial, bien- 
ial, annual and intermittent censuses 
or surveys which the Bureau takes will 
be made once again in 1940. There 
will be the decennial censuses of pop- 
ulation and of irrigation and drainage, 
the quinquennial survey of agriculture, 
and a brand-new census of housing. 
These will start on April 1. On Janu- 
ary 1 the biennial Census of Manufac- 
tures, the Census of Business, and the 
decennial count of Mines and Quarries 
will begin. Annual reports on scores 
of the basic industries will be made as 
usual, and the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics will continue the even tenor of 
its way issuing birth and death infor- 
mation. Just about the only censuses 
that won’t be taken are of the elec- 
trical industries, taken every five years, 
covering the years ending in “2” and 
“7,” and of religious bodies, taken in 
years which end in “6.” 

Of particular interest to readers of 
SALES MANAGEMENT will be the tab- 
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What Marketers Will Get 


from the 
New 
Census 


BY 
DR. VERGIL D. REED 


Assistant Director, 
Bureau of the Census 


Black Star 
American business is not interested in 
(nor could it obtain) the intimate infor- 
mation about her family Mrs. Jones will 


give the census-taker. But from her an- 
swers multiplied by millions and tabu- 
lated in a hundred ways, it will build 
entirely new conceptions of its markets. 


ulated results of the censuses of Popu- 
lation, Housing, Business and Manu- 
factures. The information which is to 
be collected by these four studies will 
form the basis of nearly every well- 
thought-out sales campaign of the next 
few years. Here, in very sketchy form, 
are some of the kinds of information 
which the censuses mentioned will 
bring to the desk of every sales execu- 
tive: 

From the Census of Population: 
Exhaustive data on the people of 
America, how old they are and of 
what sex, where they live and how 
much education they have; how many 
are working, and what they do; how 
many are totally unemployed and how 
many part employed; and, for the first 
time in census history, how much they 
earn from wages or salaries, both by 
individuals and by families. When 
this wage or salary information is 
broken down into income classes and 
into geographical areas as well, the 
sales department will have the clearest 
guide it ever has had as to the exact 
measurement of the size of its market. 

The Census of Population will give 
a tool of enormous importance to 
media which circulate in the various 
income groups, and will undoubtedly 
direct the attention of many whole- 
salers and retailers and their associa- 
tions to unexplored markets. 


To Measure Markets’ Stability 


Another new question of the 1940 
population schedule is one concerning 
the place of residence of each person 
or family in 1935 as well as in 1940. 
With the information derived from 
this question marketers will have a 
new view of the relative stability or 
instability of the people in major 
sales areas, 

Furthermore, any bright researcher 
in the average sales office will have 
an unparalleled opportunity to see 
what has been happening to his mar- 
kets, geographically, economically and 
socially, by comparing the 1940 data 
with the earlier figures of the 1930 
census. Great changes have taken place 
in the last decade or so, of importance 
to many types of manufacturers. The 
drop in the birth rate is one of the 
most significant. The new census will 
show where that drop has been great- 
est, how much it has been, and what 
the trends in the future seem likely 
to be. A baby carriage manufacturer 
will have cause to think when he stud- 
ies this information, since changes in 
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Make your next sales-meeting a stimulating success. Show your salesmen your 


methods are up to date, that you want to help them sell. 


USE TALKING PICTURES TO TEACH YOUR SALESMEN 


tow Vo SEtL/ 


Modern Talking Picture Service can rent you expertly- 
produced talking-action sales pictures. Big companies and 
small have already proved these films will start your salesmen 


cheering —and chalking up bigger sales. The titles tell why: 


How to Remember Names and Faces 

How to Win a Sales Argument 

Word Magic 

How to Make a Sales Presentation Stay Presented 
How to Make Your Sales Story Sell 


Persuasion Makes the World Go ’Round 


Write today for details. Inexpensive sales-films can make 


your next sales meeting the best yet. 


OOERW 
TALKING 
PICTURE 
SERVICE 


ANY Fine 
= —— } 


any pace Jil 


TRACE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC, 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
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the marketing habits and customs are 
bound to come about in the field of 
products for children as their number 
decreases. Perhaps he will find it wise 
to add a line of invalid chairs to his 
“go-cart” production. 

Although of secondary importance 
to some sales departments, the Hous- 
ing Census will have major value to 
many, and especially to those in build- 
ing materials, appliances, furniture and 
allied lines. Not only will the age and 
type of structure be recorded, but also 
in detail the extent of modernization 
and the conveniences within the house 
—electrification, plumbing and so on, 
as well as the need for major repairs. 
The number of homes and apartments 
having radios will be learned from this 
census, rather than from the popula- 
tion schedule as was done in 1930. 


large cities, information will be col- 
lected on the nature of the ownership 
of the unit; the number of employes 
and the size of their wages; outstand- 
ing accounts and notes receivable; in- 
ventories at the beginning and the end 
of the year; and the period of owner- 
ship of the business by the present 
proprietors as contrasted with the 
length of life of the business itself, 
thus giving something of a picture of 
the changes in ownership in a given 
business, and a true record of the 
number of 1935 businesses which have 
disappeared completely. 

Although attempts have been made 
in the past to obtain useful informa- 
tion on the sales of' particular com- 
modities within a given store, the 1940 
business census should produce for 
the first time really reliable data on this 


plans. 


Speed Release of Census Data! 


Sales executives can help themselves by helping the Bureau 
of the Census to complete the 1940 Census promptly. 


1. See that your own company completes its report promptly. 
2. Through your salesmen, house organ, et cetera, sell dis- 
tributors and retailers on the importance of completing re- 
turns at the earliest possible date. If business cooperates, the 
Government will be able to get basic information in your 


hands in time for use in building 1941 sales and advertising 


THE Epirors. 


The agricultural study also will 
have its great value for marketers in its 
special reports of farm production, land 
utilization and the like, and particu- 
larly in its survey of electrification. 
The electrification of rural areas means 
more equipment business, and new 
fields of endeavor for electrical mer- 
chandise sales departments. 

The two most important censuses 
for the readers of this magazine will 
be those of business and of manufac- 
tures; and these, moreover, will per- 
sonally involve most of them, since 
extensive questionnaires are to be filled 
out by every manufacturer and mer- 
chandiser, 


From the Census of Business the 
sales organization gets probably the 
only collection of reliable national sta- 
tistics existing on retail and wholesale 
distribution. Its scope is all-embrac- 
ing. In addition to general data on 
the number and kind of outlets for 
each of a large number of types of 
commodities, subdivided by states and 
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subject because of a change in the 
method of collecting it. Breakdowns 
of sales in states and large-city areas 
will be made of data showing the ma- 
jor types of commodities sold in each 
particular kind of store. 

It has always been one of manage- 
ment’s hardest problems to decide 
whether a certain store-type, such as 
the combination in the food field, is 
worth tackling as a new sales outlet 
for, say, bottled drinks. The 1940 
commodity information, which will be 
presented in a more useful and accu- 
rate form than in the previous reports, 
will solve that type of problem. 
Manufacturers will be able to discover 
the relative importance of different 
kinds of outlets in preparing sales 
campaigns. 

There are many primary uses for the 
Census of Business material. For the 
purposes of market analysis, the data 
can be used to select key markets and 
to allocate efforts to them; to establish 
criteria for selective selling by kinds 


ot business, types of operation, etc. ; 
to measure market potentialities on 
either a geographical or a kind-of- 
business basis; to measure market 
trends; to study buying habits and 
consumer preferences; to locate and 
classify individual markets which con- 
stitute the total market; to analyze 
sales by counties and cities, and to 
select particular ones in which to 
make consumer studies; to measure 
competitive effort; to determine the 
location of new outlets, for those 
manufacturers who have their own 
stores; and to study business condi- 
tions in each state and county on a 
general basis. 

Further uses of the business data 
are in the fields of the evaluation of 
distribution channels and methods: 
budget and quota building; develop- 
ing sales territories and routing sales- 
men; control of publication circula- 
tion; development of special indices; 
and so on. 


Picture of Your Competition 


The Census of Manufactures has 
a narrower scope of use for the sales 
organization, but within that scope it 
is of paramount importance. In the 
first place, any member of a particu- 
lar industry group can get a pretty 
accurate picture of the nature of his 
competition throughout the country, 
and by comparing the data for previ- 
ous years can discover the trends which 
may be making or breaking his in- 
dustry. Secondly, for those who 
produce capital goods rather than con- 
sumer goods, the Census of Manufac- 
tures offers just as comprehensive a 
market survey as does the Business 
Census for the consumer-goods group. 
New markets, special sales campaigns, 
and so on, can be worked up by these 
capital-goods producers more accurate- 
ly and more creatively from the manu- 
factures census than anywhere else. 

The success of this great survey of 
American economy in 1940 depends in 
large part upon the cooperation of 
business and industry, for it is the 
business man and the manufacturer 
who provide the raw material for the 
census tabulations. The job of taking 
the Censuses of Business and Manu- 
factures, as well as of Mines and Quar- 
ries, which has been under way since 
January 2, will require several months 
of field work. Twelve thousand 
trained enumerators will make per- 
sonal calls on all wholesale and re- 
tail establishments in connection with 
the Census of) Business and upon all 
manufacturers in connection with the 
Census of Manufactures. The speed 
with which the Bureau of the Census 
turns out the summaries of statistical 
information by kinds of business and 
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manufactures will depend entirely up- 
on the promptness with which individ- 
ual reports are filled out and returned 
to the enumerators for transmission to 
Washington. To the end that this 
may be accomplished with the least de- 
lay, Secretary of Commerce Harry L. 
Hopkins has appealed for the full co- 
operation of American business. 

Of course, exery manufacturer and 
business man knows that the same law 
which requires reporting to the Cen- 
sus protects those giving the answers 
against disclosure of individual re- 
turns, or their use for taxation, regula- 
tion or investigation. There is thus 
no reason why—considering the large 
beneficial results which sales depart- 
ments can expect from the tabulations 
—a special effort cannot be made to 
get the schedules back to the enu- 
merators at the earliest possible date. 

If reports are in the hands of the 
tabulating staff in Washington early 
enough, the basic information in the 
two censuses will be published in the 
late Summer or early Fall of 1940, 
with more detailed material on differ- 
ent kinds of business or manufactures 
to follow later. Help us to make the 
maximum amount of the data available 
in time for your use in building your 
1941 sales and advertising plans. 


Profit-Sharing with 
Salesmen Cuts Costs 


and Increases Volume 
(Continued from page 26) 


of office overhead. The whole routine 
is handled by four girls and four pric- 
ing and cost clerks and one man who 
sees that each salesman gets proper 
credit for all the orders he turns in. 

Admittedly, under a profit-sharing 
system such as I have outlined, it is 
possible for a good salesman to earn 
more than his boss earns . . . several 
of our men actually did. This seems 
to me to be an advantage rather than a 
disadvantage, because any sales director 
who produces a good profit record 
need never fear for his own future. 

I personally am sold on profit-shar- 
ing as a more equitable satisfactory 
and resultful method of compensation 
than any combination of drawing ac- 
counts and commissions, or commis- 
sions and bonuses, ever devised. I be- 
lieve in it because it’s right in prin- 
ciple to begin with: None of us is in 
business for fun, but for profit, and 
the profit-motive should be uppermost 
in the minds of the men who serve our 
customers, 

There’s this to be considered, how- 
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ever: The success of the operation of 
any profit-sharing system must rest on 
faith of the salesmen in the manage- 
ment—faith in the accuracy of cost 
figures, and faith in the belief that no 
matter what situation arises, the men 
will be given an absolutely square deal. 
If these conditions exist, then profit- 
sharing can and will work, 

Entirely aside from the salutary ef- 
fect produced on distribution costs, 
sales and profits in our company, we 
have cut turnover on the sales force 
to a minimum. In fact, only two men 
have left the company of their own 


volition, and few more have been fired 
in six yeats. That, in itself, is a dem- 
onstration that the principle of profit- 
sharing is right. 


New Advertising Managers 

B. Balfour Haas has resigned as assistant 
advertising manager of Oldetyme Distillers, 
New York, to become advertising manager 
of William Jameson & Co., same city... . 
Carl Freyer, assistant advertising manager 
of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., New York, 
will become advertising manager of the 
company March 1. . . . National Radiator 
Co., Johnstown, Pa., has appointed Ellis L. 
Redden as advertising and sales promotion 
manager. 


Mn. Executive: 
CUT YOUR SALESMEN’S 


FOUR WHEELS IN 


@® New Car Every Year. 


e Unrestricted mileage at no extra 


cost. 
e Insurance (Fire Theft Collision). 


extra cost. 
@ All repairs include towing. 
® Greasing. 


WRITE 
OR PHONE 


charge. 


Tadley 


We will lease you a brand new 
car every year with “"NO CAPITAL” invest- 
ment to you or your salesmen. 


vides you with fleet operation at a minimum cost and effort. 


Aust Shink! OUR PLAN PROVIDES 


e Replacement of new tires at no 


We furnish Plymouth, Chevrolet, 
other make cars. 


Save money on transportation problem worries. 
Our representative will be glad to explain. 


FOUR WHEELS Yuc. 


6116 N. WESTERN AVE. » CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone HOLLYCOURT 2141 


AUTO COSTS 


HAS designed a national auto- 
mobile leasing plan that pro- 


®@ License Plates. 

@ Replacement of stolen or destroyed 
cars. 

e Anti-Freeze and delivery to point of 
service. 

e Purchase of your present equip- 
ment or your salesmen’s equipment 
for cash. 


Every item of expense, except gasoline and oil, Public Lia- 
bility and Property Damage, is included in our leasing 


Pontiac, Dodge, and 


How to Keep Out of Hot Water 
on 50-50 Advertising with Dealers 


Here is a quick brass-tacks summary of the case for and 


against splitting the cost of consumer advertising with de- 


partment stores. 


you follow five simple rules. 


BY JAMES C. 


You can make it pay, says the author, if 


CUMMING 


The Grey Advertising Agency, New York City 


HY is 50-50 advertising with 

costs split between manufac- 

turer and department store 

such a controversial subject? 
Why is the use of this method of get- 
ting more recognition in department 
store advertising spreading, particu- 
larly in such fields as radio, cosmetics, 
men’s furnishings, corsets, hosiery, 
mattresses, notions and women’s under- 
wear? 

Why, on the other hand, have some 
leading national advertisers such as 
Bigelow Sanford experimented broadly 
with 50-50 advertising and dropped 
it as unsatisfactory ¢ 

From the viewpoint of the manu- 
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facturer there are these principal argu- 
ments in favor of 50-50 advertising 
agreements: 

1. They help to open new accounts. 
The buyer who would not consider the 
line otherwise sits up and listens when 
he is offered a 50-50 advertising prop- 
osition, He figures that if the manu- 
facturer is willing to share his selling 
expense to that extent, the least he 
can do is to put the line on his coun- 
ters. The manufacturer, obviously, 
needs the store more than the store 
needs the manufacturer. 

2. They give the manufacturer the 
local rate. This is a tremendous factor 
in the thinking of most manufacturers 


when they make 50-50 arrangements. 
With the rate for newspaper space 
only half, under the store contract, 
what it is under the open or national 
rate, why not build good will with 
the store and at the same time get 
newspaper advertising at half price? 

3. They get store cooperation. The 
store that is advertising a product con- 
sistently under the terms of a 50-50 
agreement must of necessity maintain 
adequate stocks of that product and 
give it display, in the opinion of many 
manufacturers. 

The department store enters into 
50-50 agreements because: 

1. They ease the strain of mount- 
ing advertising percentages. With store 
advertising budgets ranging from 4% 
to 7% of sales, or even higher, any- 
thing that will contribute to reducing 
advertising cost is welcome. The ex- 
tent of this contribution is indicated by 
the fact that one large eastern depart- 
ment store has 150 manufacturers 
listed as willing to share advertising 
costs on a 50-50 basis, 

2. They permit the use of larger 
advertising space. It is to the interest 
of the store to be represented before 
its customers in the largest possible 
advertising space, and in the greatest 
possible number of newspapers. There 
is an obvious limit to the amount of 
space any store’s budget can afford, 
but help from manufacturers in the 
form of 50-50 agreements increases 
the total. 


A Legal Form of Rebate 


3. They represent a lower price 
for the goods purchased. In the time- 
honored battle between buyer and 
seller, it is to the interest of the buyer 
to get the lowest possible price regard- 
less of whether the price originally 
— is reduced through discounts, 

eals, rebates or advertising allow- 
ances. Essentially, the 50-50 allowance 
is a reduction in the price of the mer- 
chandise. 

That many of these arguments in 
favor of general 50-50 advertising are 
superficial is evident from the much 
larger number of points which expe- 
rience has shown to stand against the 
practice. Here are the chief points 
against, from the angle of the manu- 
facturer: 

1. Difficulty of budget control. 
With general 50-50 agreements in 
effect, it is difficult to control the 
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manufacturer's advertising budget. The 
customary control is to put a specified 
percentage of total sales to the store 
as a top limit on the amount to be 
paid out under the 50-50 agreement. 
Most manufacturers will testify, how- 
ever, that it is extremely difficult, once 
the allowance has been granted, to 
hold stores to the letter of the law in 
this respect. 

2. Difficulty of quality control. The 
average store does a poor advertising 
job, and the store-prepared advertise- 
ments run under the 50-50 agreement 
doesn’t do the manufacturer's mer- 
chandise credit. On the other hand, 
stores complain that when the manu- 
facturer insists on preparing the ad- 
vertisement himself it doesn’t fit the 
store’s advertising style and is not 
adapted to retail use. 

3. Any competitive advantage is 
temporary. The manufacturer who is 
first in his industry to offer stores a 50- 
50 advertising arrangement may, for a 
time, get ahead of competition. Then, 
when others in the same industry also 
offer 50-50 arrangements a stalemate 
among manufacturers results, with the 
store alone reaping the profit. 


“Local” Rates Breed Distrust 


4. There is no accurate index of 
local rates. Because the rates paid by 
department stores are regarded as con- 
fidential by most mewspapers, the 
manufacturer must take the word of 
the store for the rate at which he is 
billed. While most stores are probably 
honest about this, a fairly common ar- 
rangement is for the store that uses 
200,000 lines per year to sign a 5O,- 
000-line contract with the newspapers. 
The store then bills the manufacturer, 
50-50, on the basis of the 50,000-line 
rate, which the store has actually paid. 
At the end of the year, however, the 
newspaper rebates the difference be- 
tween the 50,000-line rate and the 
200,000-line rate—and the manufac- 
turer rarely gets his share of that re- 
bate. 

5. Should the manufacturer pay 
preparation cost? Many stores feel 
that the manufacturer entering into a 
50-50 agreement should also absorb 
half the store’s preparation costs. There 
is, however, no uniformity in the cost 
of preparation, even between similar 
stores in the same town. One city of 
500,000 population has a store whose 
controller charges almost 50% of the 
linage cost as advertising overhead. 
Another store in the same city esti- 
mates that its overhead is about 15%. 

6. There is actually no assurance 
that the stcre will sell the advertised 
line, Almost every manufacturer using 
50-50 advertising agreements has had 
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reported to him at least one instance 
of stores that advertise his line, but 
switch the customers who respond to a 
similar item made by another manufac- 
turer, on which the store may get a 
higher mark-up, or with which the 
store may be over-stocked. 

7. The space given to advertising 
tends to get cut of line with the busi- 
ness that can possibly result. A few 
months ago Climax Rubber Co. 
entered into agreements for advertis- 
ing allowances with a number of stores 
in connection with the promotion of 
antiseptic rubber dolls. The business 
that could result from any one adver- 
tisement on rubber dolls is obviously 


limited; the experienced retail adver- 
tising manager, left to his own judg- 
ment, would certainly devote no more 
than an eighth of a page to the item, 
for sound business reasons. Because 
of the Climax allowance, however, 
the stores put full-page advertising 
behind the doll promotion, Of course, 
the results were disappointing. 

But the manufacturers aren’t the 
only ones who have well-defined ob- 
jections to the 50-50 advertising idea. 
The stores, too, quarrel with it for 
these reasons: 

1. Manufacturers put wrang re- 
strictions on it. Says the advertising 
manager of one large store, “We have 
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to wage a continual battle against 
various restrictions that accompany 
the offers of cooperative advertising. 
Some manufacturers insist on our 
using their mats, others insist on going 
into certain newspapers. Some must 
have special position, or their ads 
must be separate from other advertis- 
ing on our page. We have made it a 
practice not to accept any advertising 
contracts with manufacturers who put 
any of these restrictions on the free- 
dom of judgment of the advertising 
department. We feel the manufacturer 
does not know the local situation as 
well as we do, and that we cannot 
let manufacturers’ advertising change 
the personality of our store’s adver- 
tising.”’ 


Promotes Unsound Bias 


2. It frequently warps the buyer's 
judgment. Many buyers permit the 
prospect of a 50-50 allowance to over- 
shadow more important details, such 
as the quality of the merchandise, the 
potential sales it may have, its com- 
petitive position and the mark-up pos- 
sible with it. Stores frankly regard the 
advertising allowance as interfering 
with the buyer’s basic function of buy- 
ing in the cheapest market. 

3. It diverts an excess of adver- 
tising to a single manufacturer's line. 
In hosiery, for example, Kayser and 
Van Raalte both enter into cooperative 
agreements; Berkshire refuses to share 
in 50-50 advertising. Consequently 
Kayser and Van Raalte tend to get 
newspaper representation out of pro- 
portion to the actual sales of their 
merchandise in hosiery departments. 
A few stores endeavor to control this 
by dividing their hosiery advertising 
budgets among manufacturers’ lines 
according to sales, and doubling the 
space for those who give them 50-50 
allowances. Most stores, however, 
while decrying the practice actually 
give all or nearly all their own hosiery 
advertising budgets to the manufac- 
turers who will match it with their 
own dollars. 

In the words of another retail ad- 
vertising manager, ‘Stores have a ten- 
dency to spend advertising money of 
their own to match manufacturers’ 
money, which the same stores would 
not spend if the other half were not 
paid for. I believe this is a mistake. 
I do not think a store should spend 
its 50% on products it deems un- 
worthy of the advertising space, and 
I do not think the store should waste 
the manufacturer's money by giving 
the item far more space than it is 
worth from the standpoint of merchan- 
dise news.” 

4. Stores are well aware that they 
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pay in the long run. There is no re- 
tailer so naive as to think the adver- 
tising allowance is a gift from the 
gods. Most retail executives regard it 
as a tax on merchandise, and bring 
pressure to get it because they feel 
that if they don’t get the allowance 
somebody else will—and the net cost 
of the goods to them will be greater 
than it is to competition. 

Does all this mean that manufac- 
turers should eliminate 50-50 adver- 
tising from their promotional pro- 
grams? Certainly not; there are too 
many points in favor of the arrange- 
ment. 

Does it mean that stores would like 
to see a return of the day when manu- 
facturers sold their goods net, and the 
allowance was unheard of? “No,” 
says B. Lewis Posen, advertising mana- 
ger of Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Balti- 
more, “if the manufacturer's money 
is handled intelligently by the store, 
I do not think the manufacturer can 
find a better way to spend his money. 


Diversification One Answer 


“Manufacturers are so interested in 
newspaper and direct mail advertis- 
ing,’” continues Mr. Posen, ‘‘that they 
lose sight of many other selling op- 
portunities in stores. They are very 
free, as a general rule, with demon- 
strators and the like, but too few of 
these demonstrators are equipped or 
trained to extend their knowledge to 
the general selling force in the de- 
partment in which they operate. Too 
few manufacturers talk to us retailers 
intelligently about effective depart- 
ment and window displays. Not 
enough of these manufacturers are 
interested in developing a compelling 
presentation over the air in stores that 
have regular radio programs.” 

These remarks point directly to the 
mistake most manufacturers make in 
their use of the 50-50 advertising 
agreement today. They also point to 
the way to get far more return for 
each dollar invested in this type of 
advertising. 

Here, specifically, is the way you, 


as a manufacturer, should control 
your 50-50 advertising: 

1. Don’t regard it as an end in 
itself, but use it as the key to an 
entire promotional operation. This 
operation should include as many 
media available to the store as the 
store is willing to put behind your 
merchandise. 

2. Instead of permitting the store 
to run advertising under the 50-50 
agreement as it sees fit over a period 
of a year or more, limit your offer to 
one or two definite promotions just 
ahead of the seasonal retail selling 
peak for your merchandise. If there 
are three or four seasonal peaks dur- 
ing the year, you have a good reason 
for arranging for an equal or greater 
number of promotions, depending only 
on the importance of your merchan- 
dise in the store’s merchandising pic- 
ture. If there is only one seasonal peak, 
it may be wise to offer the store a 
number of well-organized promotions 
to run a week apart, leading up to the 
peak. 


Stores Must Back Up Ads 


3. Be sure that each promotion 
you offer the stores is complete and 
well organized. It should, of course, 
be built around a sound idea that 
lends itself to department store pro- 
motion. The store should be provided 
with material for impressing that idea 
to its customers through many other 
media in addition to the advertising 
for which you are going to pay half. 
The store’s windows, interior displays, 
direct mail advertising, counter cards, 
elevator posters, radio broadcasts, aisle 
tables and the training of salespeople 
all must be given consideration. 


4. Finally, with these plans worked 
out, you are ready to approach your 
department store dealers with a def- 
inite proposition. Their sales of your 
merchandise hits a peak, let us say, 
in November. Here is a series of com- 
plete promotions ready to run at stated 
intervals from October first to the end 
of November, Because the store has 
important sales figures on your line 
to beat during that time, you will get 
immediate interest. When you go 
farther and offer to share the cost of 
the newspaper advertising run in con- 
nection with these promotions, you 
will close the deal in most cases. 


5. At that point, produce a written 
agreement between yourself and the 
store covering these points: 


(a) The store is to back up the ad- 
vertising with window display, floor dis- 
play, direct mail and as many other avenues 
of approach to the customer as seem prac- 
tical in a discussion between you and the 
store. 
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(b) Fifty per cent of the net cost of 
advertising space to the store will be billed 
to you. If you decide to allow for adver- 
tising preparation, be sure the amount you 
will allow is clearly understood. 

(c) Proof of insertion, in the form of 
a full-page tear sheet, will be sent to you 
within ten days after the appearance of the 
advertisement 

(d) Arrangement will be made for 
your representative to address the store’s 
salespeople at the beginning of each pro- 
motion. This gives you an opportunity to 
present your full story directly to ths 
people who will pass it on to the store's 
customers. It also gives you an opportunity 
to check on how well the store is carrying 
its share of the promotional load under the 
terms of your agreement. 


(e) You will supply a mat for the ad- 


vertisement, but if the store prefers to alter 
it to suit its own style you have no ob- 
jection provided certain elements which you 


regard as essential, such as your brand 
name, the basic idea behind the promotion, 
and a good illustration of your product 
are given sufficient prominence in the re- 
vised advertisement. 

By thus substituting a sound sell- 
ing plan for some of the money you 
have been spending on 50-50 adver- 
tising, you will find that you have 
overcome most of the objections to 
this type of promotion and that you 
are, at the same time, giving your de- 
partment stores a sure-fire means of 
selling your product in greater vol- 
ume. 

Will every store sign such an agree- 
ment? Of course not! But there will 
be plenty that will—and those that 
do are the stores that will get behind 
your merchandise with plenty of push. 


Sales Control to Develop Small 
Accounts Lifts Volume for 
Narragansett Brewing Co. 


This New Egland brewer pushed 1939 sales to an all-time 


high by working intensively in a limited area and providing 


constructive supervision over the work of the field men. 


ESPITE generally declining 

sales in the industry, the Nar- 

ragansett Brewing Co., Cran- 

ston, R. I., has annually ad- 
vanced in sales and profits, scoring 
a 10% sales increase for each of the 
past two years, with an all-time high 
in 1939 daily, weekly and monthly 
sales. In spite of vigorous competition, 
the company has added many new ac- 
counts, increased sales to small and 
medium-sized accounts and helped 
salesmen to make considerably more 
money. 

Fundamentally, its policy has been 
to concentrate in the New England 
area, passing up opportunities to de- 
velop outside markets, chiefly because 
company officers believe that many 
breweries make the mistake of ‘‘spread- 
ing themselves too thin’’—taking in 
too much territory, thereby neglecting 
to develop any one area fully. 

Essentially important is the com- 
pany’s method of distribution, unusual 
in the brewing industry because it is 
100% through wholesalers. It was 
with this set-up that the company re- 
sumed operations following repeal of 
the prohibition amendment and it is 
this set-up that gives the company 
much of its close and stringent con- 
trol over sales outlets. The company 
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believes, and its experience proves, that 
the wholesaler, because of his knowl- 
edge of and influence in each local 
market, has the nominal right and is 
the source best fitted to sell that mar- 
ket. Under this arrangement, the com- 
pany distributes through 69 whole- 
salers. 

Narragansett’s sales control system 
starts with the wholesaler’s appoint- 
ment when, in addition to meeting 
more or less routine requirements as 
to integrity and adequate facilities, the 


William P. Narrangansett’s 


Considine, 
sales manager, helps his men find gold 
ie ae 
in “just middling” accounts. 


wholesaler must be ready to send his 
entire sales force to the Narragansett 
plant to hear a first-hand presentation 
of the huge plant facilities. After 
salesmen are given the complete pic- 
ture as the company wants it put 
across, the company insists that sales- 
men thereafter visit the plant at least 
twice annually, to keep abreast of plant 
and product improvements. It has been 
found that these periodic visits have 
so improved the knowledge and the 
confidence of salesmen and so ad- 
vanced good will between the com- 
pany and salesmen as to reflect directly 
in increased sales. 

Having thus given salesmen this in- 
formative training, William P. Consi- 
dine sales manager, personally visits 
the wholesaler and works with him to 
develop that market to its point of 
saturation. Initially, he judges the 
qualifications of the sales personnel, 
eliminating those misfits who cannot 
make progress for the company or for 
themselves. 


All Accounts Analyzed, Rated 


Secondly, he goes over each indivi- 
dual account in the entire area, analyz- 
ing its potential and its peculiarities 
with the salesman charged with de- 
velopment of the account. Accounts 
are rated A, B, or C depending upon 
large, medium or small size, after 
which the study centers upon advanc- 
ing the position of the medium-sized 
and small accounts to increase the 
number of A accounts. 

Based on the theory that plain hard 
work accomplishes more than fancy 
systems, Mr Considine guides develop- 
ment of these accounts by emphasiz- 
ing frequent sales calls. A and C ac- 
counts must be called upon at least 
once weekly; B’s, because they repre- 
sent the greatest opportunity for devel- 
opment, must be called upon two or 
three times weekly, sometimes daily. 
However, every account in the area 
must be called upon at least once each 
week. 

Just to make certain that salesmen 
abide by this rule, Mr. Considine has 
a system of what might be called 
double-action fines. If a salesman neg- 
lects to call on a given account, his 
quota is increased in proportion to the 
monthly increase probably to be ob- 
tained from that account; and, further, 
he receives no bonus on sales to that 
account during that entire month. All 
in all, neglect of an account is a los- 
ing proposition and salesmen strive 
almost religiously to obey the rule. 

At the end of one week, Mr. Consi- 
dine again goes over each account with 
the salesmen, reclassifying ratings and 
checking the number of calls, the use 
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of effective sales themes and the use 
of point of sale materials, Following 
the sales manager’s study, the activity 
is regularly and permanently continued 
by four supervisors who continue 
these man-to-man conferences. 

Once each month, to ascertain the 
extent to which point of sale materials 
are being placed and to check directly 
on the frequency of the salesman’s 
calls, the supervisors call on each ac- 
count, checking on form sheets the use 
of each sales aid—back bar displays, 
window displays, menus, trays and 
similar materials. These data are com- 
pared with the salesman’s report for 
the sake of accuracy. 

Since salesmen know these monthly 
checks are made, it keeps them on their 
toes both from the standpoint of call- 
ing and accuracy in reporting the con- 
dition of each account. Hammering on 
the use of point of sale materials is 
one of Narragansett’s objectives and 
these studies have been instrumental 
in making this an habitual part of each 
salesman’s work. 


How the Plan Works 


To see how this works, take a rep- 
resentative case, that of a salesman 
who had been giving the bulk of his 
attention to the larger accounts be- 
cause he truly believed that these could 
be further developed, whereas his 
smaller accounts could not be so im- 
proved. This man, too, was opening 
relatively few new accounts because 
he was giving little emphasis to pros- 
pects he had failed to sell after several 
calls. 

To this man, as to all others, Sales 
Manager Considine explained his sys- 
tem and produced records to show how 
fellow salesmen had benefited by keep- 
ing up regular contact with larger ac- 
counts while concentrating upon 
medium-sized accounts. He showed 
case after case where the salesman’s 
monthly take from an account had 
doubled or tripled and how many new 
accounts had been added from the 
ranks of non-buying accounts. 

The salesman was convinced, and 
started enthusiastically on a schedule 
of weekly calls on A and C accounts 
with emphasis upon the B accounts, 
coupled with the pushing of point of 
sale materials. In a relatively short 
period, this man had boosted his salary 
to such an extent that he was actually 
amazed; he had added many new ac- 
counts and many B and C accounts 
had been advanced in their classifica- 
tion. 

“These scrutinizing studies,” ex- 
plains Mr. Considine, “are imme- 
diately and definitely profitable, pro- 
ducing sales increases up to 50%. 
They are so regularly and _painstak- 
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ingly carried out as to guarantee hard- 
hitting, forceful and effective selling 
at all times. 

“One of the major benefits is to 
induce salesmen to spend more time 
on medium accounts and less on good 
accounts. From my observations I find 
that salesmen spend considerably too 
much time on good accounts, neglect- 
ing the poorer ones which await de- 
velopment. Our experience has been 
that the large accounts have already 
been developed amply, regular contact 
being necessary only to maintain nor- 
mal growth. It is really persistent 
weekly contact that develops business, 
and here at Narragansett a salesman 
grows—or goes.” 

Important in this company’s sales 
progress has been its ability-compen- 
sation plan for its 34 salesmen. Prior 
to inauguration of this set-up, salesmen 
received a salary plus a predetermined 
expense account, with no provision for 
incentive. Under the present plan, 
salesmen receive a salary plus a given 
percentage of sales over quota. 

This company, incidentally believes 
that case and draught products cannot 
effectively be sold by the same sales- 
men; sales of the two divisions are, 
therefore, segregated. Quotas are based 
on gee year’s sales. Sales are re- 
corded on a large wall blackboard in 
the sales manager’s office so that the 


men are informed of the progress of 
their fellows. 

To help salesmen further, Narra- 
gansett has in preparation, under the 
advertising management of John W. 
Haley, a salesman’s manual said to be 
outstanding in the industry, with an 
array of actual photographs and a com- 
plete sales presentation for all who 
sell their products. 

Narragansett salesmen, anxious to 
boost their incomes, have proved help- 
ful to the management by turning in 
profitable suggestions. It was one of 
their salesmen who first interested 
them in trimming windows for re- 
tailers, an activity now made a perma- 
nent and profitable part of the com- 
pany’s ‘abe activities. It was a sales- 
man who suggested that the company, 
in opening new territories, use news- 
paper advertising to list the names of 
retail outlets where Narragansett prod- 
ucts are available. This was done, 
using subsequent advertisements with 
a revised list of retailers, which gave 
salesmen an excellent talking point 
because, if a prospect places an order 
immediately, he is listed in the follow- 
ing advertisement. 

These sales methods are supported 
by an advertising program using 90 
newspapers, many outdoor posters and 
radio news broadcasts over the Yankee 
Network and other stations. 


Marketing Flashes 


Trends: People Are Puffing More Big Cigarettes, | 
Sipping More Coffee, Munching More Cheese 


Long Smokes 


Cigarettes of extra length are caus- 
ing a slightly terrific furore in the to- 
bacco industry. Don’t be surprised 
if several more pop onto store coun- 
ters in the next few months. 

Pall Mall (American Cigarette & 
Cigar Co.) in the new “king’’ size 
started national advertising this month, 
through Young & Rubicam, N. Y. 
Production of the super-ciggie is said 
to be 27,000,000 a day. Should that 
figure be maintained Pall Mall would 
rank alongside Philip Morris and Old 
Gold, or within talking distance of 
10,000,000,000 a year. 

Regents (Riggio Tobacco Co.) are 
likewise large in size and sales. M. H. 
Hackett, N. Y., is the agency. 

To satisfy this public appetite for a 
cigar-like cigarette, some or all of the 
Big Three—Camel, Lucky Strike, Ches- 
terfield—may bring out their own 
longies. These would probably be 


“sleeper brands,” comparatively un- 
known brands now reposing in the 
stables of the three leading companies. 


Parsley Flakes 


In ancient Greece poets were 
crowned with wreaths of parsley. Mod- 
ern housewives crown the roast with 
the green sprigs. But markets do not 
always have fresh supplies on hand. 
At this point enters Little & Co., Chi- 
cago, with “Chopped Parsley Flakes.” 

Harvested early in the morning, be- 
fore the dew has vanished, the crisp 
herbs are rushed to a dehydration 
plant. In less than two hours they are 
being dried out, chopped fine, and 
packaged in a metal topped container. 
On the package is a color photograph 
of the Flakes in their natural state. 

“This is the first step toward in- 
troducing to the grocery trade a full 
line of dehydrated foods,” says Roy 
A. Asmussen, secretary of Little & Co. 
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Quick Watson, the Needle 


Phonograph needles have been one 
of life’s minor annoyances. If they 
were too hard they wore out the rec- 
ord; too soft, they had to be changed 
constantly, RCA Victor obliges both 
the thrifty and the lazy with a needle 
that plays 1,000 times and is yet kind 
to records. 

Made of an alloy of the platinum 
group, the needle is microscopically ex- 
amined during manufacture to insure 
accuracy and uniformity. A two-nar- 
row point causes the needle to wobble 
in the groove. If it is too thick it over- 
rides the groove’s side walls. 

Individually packaged in a block of 
transparent plastic, the needle is to be 
displayed on store counters with a 
light behind it, thereby capitalizing on 
the package’s unusual appearance. Its 
price is $1. 


Coffee 14.6 lbs. 


“In 1937, before the coffee industry 
and coffee producers of Latin-America 
started their joint promotion, per cap- 
ita consumption was 13.06 pounds. In 
1938 this figure, which had been static 
for years, was raised to 14.6 pounds. 
The 1939 figure will be even higher 
because imports for the year were 
16,104,000 pounds over the 1,900,- 
000,000-pound record set in 1938.” 

Thus gleefully says W. F. William- 
son, secretary- manager of the Nation- 
al Coffee Association. 

Pan American Coffee Bureau is lin- 
ing up department stores for coffee 
festivals in February and March. Lug- 
gage, music, jewelry, silver, and, of 
course, housewares departments are 
being asked to push Latin-American 
products—even Carmen Miranda mu- 
sic. Naturally, chief among the giam- 
orous “South American Way’’ customs 
is the drinking of coffee. 


Cooking Schools 


“Home Service Girls” in recent 
months have been playing an increas- 
ing part in the sales programs of dis- 
tributors for Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., Chicago, maker of 
Hotpoint appliances. The Girls are 
primarily demonstrators and the cook- 
ing school is an important part of their 
work. One Girl conducted 50 schools 
between March 31 and October 28 last 
year. Direct sales totaled 140 electric 
ranges; 19 refrigerators; nine water 
heaters; two washers; one ironer. Re- 
sults elsewhere have been almost as 
good. 

Miss Mildred Hickman, manager of 
Hotpoint’s home economics depart- 
ment, says that in addition to the direct 
sales, the demonstrators invariably 
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leave a valuable list of live prospects 
for dealers to follow up. One series 
of demonstrations before 469 people 
brought 14 sales and 93 red hot pros- 
pects. 


Chesee-4en-Chutemes 


Over 1,000,000 pounds of Wiscon- 
sin cheese, wrapped in cellophane, 
were sold for holiday gifts, reports 
that state's Department of Agriculture. 

Led by the brewers, who gave away 
more than 200,000 pounds, nearly 
every Wisconsin industry aided in buy- 
ing and whooping, for the dairyman’s 
delight. In many Wisconsin towns 
mayors proclaimed a ‘Cheese Week” ; 
stores put on special drives. 

With this record of accomplishment 
behind it, the agriculture department 
and the dairy industry has already 
started to plan for Christmas, 1940. 
They hope for a slab of Wisconsin 
cheese in every stocking. 


Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 21) 


“Tippecanoe and Tyler, Too’ was 
the rallying cry which stirred Ameri- 
cans in the 1840 Presidential Cam- 
paign. Noticed by some was a new 
type of lantern among the torchlights 


in many a parade,” says the tucked-in 
flap. “Thus the first Dietz lantern, a 
crude affair of good quality and far 
ahead of its time, came into use. 
“Through the 100 years that have 
followed, the Dietz business has re- 
mained under the active leadership of 
three generations of the Dietz family.” 
Sporadic advertising was done up to 
1865; and from then on the company 
has advertised every year such inno- 
vations as the first tubular lantern, the 
first kerosene-burning railroad train- 
men’s lantern, the first automobile 
lamps. Lee-Stockman, N. Y., has been 
the Dietz agency for the last 20 years. 


Bulova Watch Time 


Bulova Watch Co., N. Y., looking 
back at the largest sales year in its 
history and in the jewelry industry, 
will increase its ad budget 25% for 
1940. More than $2,000,000 will go 
for spot announcements on 175 sta- 
tions, for magazines and newspapers. 
Biow Co., N. Y., is the agency. 

Company salesmen are now assem- 
bled in a ten-day convention at which 
they will see a televised sales plan. 
This is said to be the first time that 
television has been used at a sales con- 
vention. Salesmen’s recommendations 
as to media to be employed will play 
a large part in the ad schedule. 


AKRON LEADS NATION 
IN BUSINESS GAINS 


__POINTS TO 1940 BOOM! 


@ Further confirmation of the widely held opinion that business has 
shown a remarkable improvement in Akron in recent months came with 
the release of the January issue of Forbes magazine. 


time during the year." 


@ The magazine lists Akron as No. | among the 10 cities in the country 
in which business improvement has been outstanding. 


@ Ina recent article published in the Beacon Journal, Roger W. Babson 
says, "I am setting the sights high for Akron in 1940. | am willing to 
forecast that the first quarter business will run 15 per cent above the 
first three months of 1939. Given favorable conditions at home and 
abroad, | would not be surprised to see the 1929 peaks broken some 


Lr Let Akron BOOM your sales to a new high. Place your 


sales messages before buyers of this alert, free-spending 
market by taking advantage of the complete, economical 


coverage offered by the 
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Hollands’ Helping Hand 


Holland’s is set for 1940 with a pro- 
gram to keep small towns from drying 


up, a subtle conversion hymn to keep 
boys and gals from leaving Possum Creek, 
making it smaller, and going to Chicago 
and New York, making them larger. 

Holland’s publishers have crusaded for 
a pure food law at a time when milk was 
polluted with formaldehyde; held a suc- 
cessful “cleanest town” contest; made a 
plea for game conservation that resulted 
in large game preserves—over 2,500,000 
acres for bird sanctuaries in the South- 
west, for instance. 

Now comes the Holland’s-sponsored 
Southern Institute for Town Service. It's as 
unselfish as it is far-reaching and all-in- 
clusive, but has, nevertheless, had a lot to 
do with the magazine’s 25,000 subscription 
increase since the plan started in the late 
Summer after three years of civic-improve- 
ment articles build-up. The subscriber roll 
now runs to 450,000, largest in the maga- 
zine’s 35-year history. 

Paul Revere of the Southern Institute 
for Town Service is R. C. Morrison, who 
writes monthly features to keep readers 
posted on what southern towns are best 
following the intensive program. Besides 
being a writer, Mr. Morrison is a nationally 
known landscape architect and lecturer, his 
most famous accomplishment probably being 
the Fort Worth Botanic Gardens, or direc- 
tion of the $4,000,000 Fort Worth school 
ground landscaping project, the largest sin- 
gle development of its kind. 


Balanced Building Is Keystone 


Balanced town building is a major part 
of the Holland’s program which sends Mr. 
Morrison to deserving towns to stimulate 
the citizens. 

“No town can be an ideal place if it 
is purely an industrial center, or a business 
headquarters,” Mr. Morrison said. “Nor 
can the townsmen have a cultural environ- 
ment with the arts, music and drama flour- 
ishing if no consideration is given to the 
payroll. 

“Not only must the chamber of com- 
merce be whole-heartedly supported by the 
entire community, but also the church, the 
various youth organizations, the music and 
art clubs. In other words, no one phase of 
town building is more important than 
another. The significant consideration is 
balance.” 

Lured by the stimulating articles as a 
build-up for S.1. F. T.S., southerners began 
to write in for Holland’s booklet, “Organ- 
izing Our Town and The Town Score 
Card.”” By December, 70 towns in 15 south- 
ern states had set to work in earnest on 
the long-range program. Seventy people 
headed by the mayor had assembled to get 
things started in Athens, Ga., on the heels 
of 60 at Selma, Ala., and 65 at Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

These key people in the towns had fol- 
lowed the procedure of setting up an or- 
ganizing committee at a general get- 
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together, of holding a second meeting to 
adopt a constitution, of electing permanent 
officers, of scoring their town to highlight 
its weaknesses, of adopting a constructive 
program and of forming study and action 
groups. 

Backbone of their aims was the Holland's 
10-point platform: Improve business condi- 
tions by industrializing. Improve local gov- 
ernment. Improve the town’s social life. 
Establish a folk school. Provide adequate 
youth organizations. Promote annual evenis 
(garden shows, yard contests and the like). 
Secure a technically prepared town plan. 
Eliminate town nuisances. Cooperate with 
county, state and Federal agencies. Provide 
good monthly programs for use by the 
town forum. 

The town score card delves deeply into 
whether readers live in a 30% town or a 
100% town. It asks such questions as: Do 
we know whether we have a sufficient num- 
ber of mechanics, doctors, lawers and mini- 
sters? Does our town have a camera club? 
Do our business men take an active inter- 
est in the social and governmental life of 
our town? Are our banks promoting di- 
versification of crops, the breeder-feeder 
program and the industrialization of our 
town? Does our town provide cold storage 
for farmers? Are our industrial plants at- 
tractive Do we have a modern hotel? Do 
we have an A-1 airport? Are our public 
buildings grouped around a civic center? 


ke if 
Talladega patriot Robert F. Tucker 
added zest to Holland’s’ town-discussion 
get-together of 600 readers by wearing a 
town crier costume. Mr. Tucker’s town, 
over 100 years old, has proved a model 
laboratory for town-building. 


Accomplishments of S.I1.F.T.S. are 
varied and many. In the town of Weslaco, 
Tex., for instance, retail stores have re 
modeled their store fronts in harmonious 
stucco and pink tile roof design, achieving 
a quaint Spanish effect. 


Over 4,000 queries about the institute 
had been received by Holland’s by Decem- 
ber, Associate Editor Arthur L. Coleman 
told SM. Twenty-three towns were on the 
newly organized list for meetings through 
March with Mr. Morrison, and letters had 
come from almost every northern town of 
consequence asking whether help could not 
likewise be extended above the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

“We won't go north with it, however,” 
Mr. Coleman said, “in spite of the fact 
that some of the letters are almost pathetic 
in the writers’ eagerness for local improve- 
ment.” 

Though of national circulation, Holland's 
is as southern as corn pone. It deals with 
indigenous problems confronting southern 
homemakers and gardeners. It wins the 
heart of southern cooks by offering advice 
on cooking highly seasoned foods that 
would be of little interest to northern 
women, and makes a lot of ceremony over 
garden planting done in the South in 
January but which national publications in 
the house and garden field would not be 
able to advise safely before April. None 
of the fiction mentions southern belles 
smoking cigarettes. Beer and whisky adver- 
tising is still given a cold shoulder since 
only 30 or so counties of the 254 in Texas, 
for example, are wet. 

Though low prices are paid for fiction 
Editors Frank P. Holland, Claude Weir 
and Mr. Coleman are highly selective, and 
many big-name writers consider it an honor 
to appear in Holland’s. 

Future issues will, in addition to con- 
tinuing the Morrison copy on towns that 
are being thoroughly re-done by S.I. F. T. 
S.—particularly those doing such a good 
job of it as to win Holland’s award certi- 
ficates and bronze plaques—spotlight mem- 
bers of the institute’s impressive and exten- 
sive advisory board. This group includes 
such men as Stuart Chase, economist, and 
Thomas E, Braniff, president of Branift 
Airways. 

Accessory material to the institute pro- 
gram features a 150-page volume called 
“Town Building” which is priced at 50 
cents, and is selling like “Gone with the 
Wind.” 

January awards of merit went to 
Talladega’s (Ala.) civic-minded town 
paper, Selma’s civic-minded town paper, 
Buckhannon’s (W. Va.) strawberry festival 
and Cisco’s (Tex.) town forum. 


Networks’ Record 

The National, Columbia and Mutual 
networks all had record billings in 1939, 
with a combined total of $83,113.801. 

NBC’s Red and Blue networks com- 
bined gained 10.1% in December from 
December, 1938, to reach $4,279,748, and 
were up 9.1% for the year, to $45,244,- 
354. 

Despite increased sales aggressiveness of 
the Blue network last year, the Red con- 
tinued to account for more than three- 
fourths of all NBC billings. The Blue 
gained 6.2% in December, to $1,017,244, 
while the Red rose 11.4% to $3,262,504. 
for the vear, the Blue was up 6.5%, to 
$10,262,191, and the Red up 9.9% to 
$34,982,163. 

The Red network may continue to boast 
of a dollar advertising revenue “greater 
than any single medium in the world,” but 
the margin between the Red and CBS nar- 
rowed during the year to about $450,000. 
CBS, in fact, passed the Red in December, 
with $3,529,154, a gain of 39.5%, and 
was up 26.3% for the year, to $34,539,- 
665. 

In 1938 CBS had slumped to $27,345,- 
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397, from $28,722,118 in 1937. Except 
for 1938 and 1933, however, the CBS rise 
in billings has been consistent and rapid. 
The CBS summary for the decade is as 
follows: 


iis sc vdwwoaed $ 7,605,203 
I et Ly ty 11,895,039 
sini aii Grntaomernce 12,601,885 
OS eee ne 10,063,566 
ere . 14,825,845 
I ns sgl, 0 mh enh 17,637,804 
Sa eereere 23,168,148 
|, |) i ee 
ee 27,345,397 
hii eiialnatr ential 34,539,665 


Although Mutual Broadcasting System 
dipped 5.8% in December, to $317,699, it 
showed a 14% increase for 1939, to $3,- 
329,782. 

Lacking NBC’s data, the complete lists 
of leading network advertisers and 
agencies for 1939 are not yet available. 
The top ten advertisers on CBS were: 


ee ee $3,392,672 
General Foods. .. ........2..% 3,191,167 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ....... 2,509,096 
Procter & Gamble ........... 2,283,347 
Campbell Soup .............. 2,253,083 
Reynolds Tobacco ............ 1,418,333 
Weigleys Gumi 2.6 cc cies 1,304,391 
American Tobacco ........... 1,286,703 
Chrysler Motors ............. 950,146 
NE 5. oi iividins Ka nsrtinwrrns 949,297 


Leading agencies on CBS last year were, 
in order, Benton & Bowles, Young & 
Rubicam, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Ward Wheel- 
ock, Blackett -Sample-Hummert, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, J. Walter 
Thompson, William Esty & Co., Lord & 
Thomas and N. W. Ayer & Son. 

Leading Mutual agencies were Ivey & 
Ellington, Ruthrauff & Ryan, R. H. Alber 
Co., Erwin, Wasey, B.B.D.O., Biow Co., 
Critchfield & Co., Young & Rubicam, 
Grady & Wagner, and Kelly, Stuhlman & 
Zahrndt. 

Mutual’s top ten advertisers were: 


re $521,614 
eS eee 356,969 
Gospel Broadcast Assn. ........ 304,651 
Lydia PIMEMET .2 ooo s ces cers . 220,073 
General Baking .....0..s00. 212,733 
Emerson Radio ................ 102,576 
Wheeling Steel «0... sc ccesves 101,722 
Lutheran Laymen League ....... 99,565 
ee eee 93,577 
Lorillard Tobacco ..... 86,087 


Because of their strength on NBC, cer- 
tain perennial leading network agencies, 
such as Blackett-Sample-Hummert and 
J. Walter Thompson, probably continued 
near the top last year. 


Camden’s “Fortune” 


On Monday, January 1, the Camden, N. 
J., Courier and Post introduced a weekly 
“newspaper within a newspaper, for In- 
dustry.” The supplement, under Carl L. 
Biemiller, director of industry and public 
relations, will appear in both papers every 
Monday. Mr. Biemiller formerly was 
promotion manager of the Philadelphia 
Record, 

The official announcement pointed out 
that “South Jersey is an industrial com- 
munity. Its fame, based on the prestige of 
its products’—RCA Victor, Campbell 
Soup, New York Shipbuilding Corp., etc. 
—"is carried into every corner of the world. 
Yet, in its own neighborhood the activi- 
ties of industry have remained unsung. 
Men and management and the equipment 
with which the two contrive to work tech- 
nical miracles form a fascinating, contin- 
ued story,” which the Jersey Industry sup- 
plement will report. 
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GREAT AMERICANS AT HOME 


NO. I—FOOD MAGNATE 


IVES there a man with soul so 
dead who never (to himself) 
hath said—**I could cook better than 
my wife—if I really wanted to!” 
This may be just a delusion of the 
male mind, but a good husband (a wife 
will admit) 7s a handy sort of thing to 
have around the house. 


So, when it comes to buying foods, 
by brand, she does the ordering, but 
it’s a joint purchase—every time. This 
is what makes the men-and- 
women readership of The 
American Home so vitally im- 
portant in today’s sales plan- 
ning. Here is a magazine that’s 
jam-packed with ideas that 
families can use. With more 
editorial ideas on living, The 


«++ AT BUSINESS spends morning = 
searching for cause of discontent in XA ys 
battery of electrified milk producers a2 UV 
... finds it and credits “Ys 
discovery to chief vet... 

samples improved 1940 — 
Cheesy-Weesy wafers... — 
eats seconds... 


«+s THROWS SWITCH on (| re 

his pet, new cow-to-car-to- oo WW 

customer distributor, but | \ 

congratulates efficiency e 
-gets blister on 

long hike back to Executive Offices .. J 


experts .. 


THE PRIMARY H 


> 


«++ AT HOME ends eve- 
ning creating Welsh 
Rabbit masterpiece... 
Guests enthusiastic . .. 
Wife proud .. . Refuses 
eager pleas for secret rec- 
ipe . . . takes ALL the 
credit himself . . . Sure, 
business is swell BUT— 


American Home has earned the largest 
percentage of housewife readers per 
copy of all major magazines (Starch). 
With over half of its homes in the ex- 
ecutive-proprietor-professional group, 
more husbands and wives together read 
each copy of The American Home than 
any other major “home-service” or 
“women’s” magazine. 

Should be a good market-place to 
display your own edibles or contribu- 
tions to better living . . . shouldn’t it? 


OMEMAKER MARKET IS ONLY 


AMERICA’S 
TOTAL POPULATION 


Cone. 1,750,000 FAMILIES LIVE BY 
he 


ERICAN TLOME 


THE MARKET-PLACE FOR IDEAS ON LIVING 
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Unofficially, Mr. Biemiller told SM: 
“The purpose of this newspaper version of 
Fortune is threefold. First, we want to 
improve employer-employe relations by 
simply telling the fascinating human and 
technical side of industry and the people 
who manufacture the world’s necessities. 
Second, we want to create a better under- 
standing between our indusfrial community 
and the greater community it both sup- 
ports and is, in turn, supported by. Third, 
we want to lay a background for sales 
material. There are often greater stories 
about products than can be told in ad- 
vertising form.” 

Camden boasts “281 active industries.” 


Mutual’s 5-Year Plan 

Mutual Broadcasting System, starting its 
fourth year of coast-to-coast operations, 
has developed a five-year plan under 
which seven independent broadcasting or- 
ganizations, including 57 of Mutual’s 124 
stations in this country and Canada, agreed 
to underwrite financial operation of the 
network, said W. E. Macfarlane, president. 

All of these key number stations have 
renewed their Mutual contracts for five 
years beginning February 1. Capital stock 
will be distributed among them. Stations 
entering into this arrangement are WGN, 
Chicago; WOR, Newark; Don Lee Broad- 
casting System, with 33 Western stations; 
WAAB, Boston, and 17 other Colonial 
Network stations in New England; CKLW, 
Windsor-Detroit; United Broadcasting 
Corporation, operating three Ohio stations; 
and the Times-Star station, WKRC, Cin- 
cinnati. 

The board of directors will be enlarged 
to give the new stockholders representation. 
Every station in Mutual will have a voice 
in a newly-formed operating board. 


Newspaper Notes 


George Fort Milton, publisher of the 51- 
year-old Chattanooga News, recently ac- 
quired by the Chattanooga Free Press, 
plans to launch soon the Chattanooga 
Evening Tribune. Associated with him will 
be Alfred D. Mynders, Harry P. Clark, Jr., 
and R. E, Nicholson. 


* ¢ @ 
The new year brought a lot of special 
review-and-forecast editions. . . . The 


Janesville, Wis., Gazette published a 50- 
page issue, including its “Headlines of 
1939.” . . . The “Voice of Business” 
section of the New York Sun contained 
305 columns from 111 advertisers, as 
against 294 columns in the same issue a 
year ago. . . The Memphis Commercial 
Appeal recognized its 100th anniversary 
January 1 with a 328-page issue carrying 
487,000 lines of advertising. 


Max Faulk has been appointed national 
advertising manager of the New York 
Times, succeeding Walter Harrington, as- 
signed to other duties. 


(Below) Kenneth 
Johnson, Boston 
Evening Transcript 
promotion mana- 


ger. 


(Above) Max 

Faulk, N. Y. Times 

national advertis- 
ing manager. 


Kenneth R. Johnson has been named pro- 
motion manager of the Boston Evening 
Transcript. Promotion work for the Tran- 
script has been handled by Harold Cabot 
& Co., Boston advertising agency, which 
directed the campaign to introduce the 
Newscope last Summer. 


* * # 


The advertising staff of the Richmond, 
Ind., Palladium-ltem won a $100 award 
presented by Meyer Both Co. for the 
best all-round Christmas supplement on 
the theme, “Donald’s Gift Parade.” The 
promotion was worked out with Kay Ka- 
men, Ltd., representing Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions, 


*. * * 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer has mailed 
to some 5,000 national advertisers and 
agency space buyers the first issue of a new 
pocket-size house organ, the P.D. Each 
issue will contain digests and brief repro- 
ductions of material in the previous 
month’s issues of the Plain Dealer, con- 
taining “the essence” of the newspaper’s 
“personality.” 

a 


Adrian, Mich., Telegram has appointed 
Allen-Klapp-Frazier Co. national advertis- 
ing representatives. . . E. J. Reap, of 
the San Francisco Examiner has become a 
member of the National Newspaper Pro- 
motion Association. 


* * ¢ 
Entries in Editor & Publisher's ninth 


annual newspaper promotion contest will 
close February 28. 
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seats = Lag ran ” 


TO REACH 


THE SMALL TOWN MARKET 


TBS Delays Start 


Due to decision of Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, advertising agency, not to “effect 
the schedule ordered by it in a letter 
October 31,” Transcontinental Broadcast- 
ing System announced December 30 post- 
ponement of its debut on the air from 
January 1 to February 1. 

TBS is busy trying to “fill the holes 
caused by the withdrawal of 15 hours of 
night time broadcasting, assured them by 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert,” said John T. 
Adams, chairman of the board. This 
schedule was primarily for Sterling Prod- 
ucts and American Home Products. 

On January 5, at Fort Worth, Texas, 
Elliott Roosevelt, co-founder with Mgr. 
Adams, announced that he had resigned on 
December 21 as president and director of 
TBS. At this writing, no successor has 
been elected. 

Meanwhile, the new network, which 
had signed more than 100 stations, con- 
tinues trying to line up programs, from 
B-S-H and other agencies, to start Febru- 
ary 1. 

James W. Baldwin, former managing 
director of National Association of Broad- 
casters, has been placed in charge of sta- 
tion relations. 


Magazine Notes 


While Moe L. Annenberg is being re- 
ported as “enjoying the largest individual 
income in the United States,” M. L. A. 
Publications, New York, announces the ad- 
dition of two magazines to its string—In- 
timate Detective Stories and Living Ro- 
mances. These make seven. 

* * * 

On February 18 the Seattle Times will 
become the 25th member newspaper carry- 
ing This Week Magazine. The addition in- 
creases This Week's circulation to 5,750,- 
000. 

eo « 

Malcolm MacHarg, advertising director of 
McCall Corp. has been elected a 
vice-president. He will continue in charge 
of advertising for McCall's, Redbook and 
Blue Book. 


(Below) Shelton 
Fisher, Business 
Week promotion 


manager. 


(Above) Malcolm 

MacHarg, new Me- 

Call Corp., vice- 
president. 


Malcolm Smith has resigned as promo- 
‘ion director of Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Co. . . . Shelton Fisher, from Cur- 
tis Publishing Co., has been appointed pro- 
motion manager of Business W eek, succeed- 
ing Allan Rood, . . . Robert W. S. Stin- 
son, from N. W. Ayer & Son, has become 
assistant to Robert M. Fuoss, promotion 
director of the Saturday Evening Post... . 
Congratulations, a magazine for mothers, 
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has named Holmes & Stephenson castern 
advertising representatives. . . United 
States News, Washington, published by 
David Lawrence, changed from newspaper 
to magazine format this month. 

t+ * & 

J. Fred Henry, for 11 years vice-presi- 
dent of Dell Publishing Co., has become 
vice-president and a director of Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Co., publisher of Popular Pho- 
tography, Popular Aviation and Radio 


News. 


Cc. S. Baur J. H. Van Deventer 


John H. Van Deventer, editor-in-chief 
of The Iron Age for the last eight years, 
has been elected president of Iron Age 
Publishing Co. and vice-president of the 
Chilton Co., New York and Philadelphia, 
of which the former is a subsidiary. He 
succeeds the late Fritz J. Frank. 

Charles S. Baur has been advanced from 
general advertising manager to vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Iron Age Pub- 
lishing Co. and vice-president of the 
Chilton Co. 


Liberty Heads South 


In celebration of an increase in adver- 
tising revenue of $1,221,038 in 1939, to 
a total of $4,693,770, the entire advertising 
staff of Liberty, from the New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit and other offices, headed 
south early this month for an 11-day con- 
vention at the Macfadden-Deauville in 
Miami. Liberty had 90 new advertisers 
last year. 


A & P’s “Marriedale” 


Stores Publishing Co. issued a tabloid 
promotional newspaper the other day to 
announce the discovery of an important 
American community called ‘“Marriedale,”’ 
based on findings by Elmo Roper of the 
Married, age, economic and other stati of 
women in Pittsfield, Mass.; Rochester, N. 
Y., and Indianapolis and Terre Haute, Ind. 

The study is interesting, among other 
things, in its attempt to show how wom- 
en change their habits at 40. Woman's 
Day, 1,200,000 copies of which are now 
sold regularly through A & P grocery stores, 
is making the complete study available to 
advertisers. . 


Conover-Mast Expands 


Conover-Mast Corp. has appointed A. 
M. Morse, Jr., formerly New England man- 
ager of Mill & Factory, to be business 
manager of Purchasing. C. Frank 
Jobson has been named business manager 
of Liquor Store & Dispenser. . . . Con- 
over-Mast has opened a Cleveland office, in 
the Leader Building. 


Baines Heads A.D.A. 


Col. C. Robert Baines, for six years 
vice-president of Advertising Distributors 
ot America, has been elected president of 
at Organization. 
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Fraternity Management 


Howes Publishing Co., New York, will 
introduce Fraternity House Management 
February 1. The magazine will be dis- 
tributed monthly, except in July and Au- 
gust, on a controlled circulation basis to 
all fraternity stewards and house managers 
in this country and Canada. It will be 
edited by Prof. H. B. Meek, head of the 
department of hotel administration at Cor- 
nell University. 


Radio Notes 


Louis J. F. Moore, recently in charge of 
the New York office of Vanderbie & Ru- 
bens, advertising agency, previously with 
the Hearst organization, has become vice- 
president of Gellatly, Inc., radio adver- 
tising, New York. 

ok * * 

Les Lindow, sales manager of Station 
WCAE, has been named head of the sales 
manegers’ committee for the third district, 
National Association of Broadcasters. 

* *¢ * 

Stations WLVA, Lynchburg, Va., and 
WBIM, Danville, Va., have formed a “bi- 
city group,” under which each station will 
eed the other between three and four hours 
each broadcast day. Managerial control of 
WBHM was recently acquired by Lynch- 
burg Broadcasting Corp., with James L. 
Howe, former sales manager of WLVA, as 
resident manager. Philip P. Allen, general 
manager of both stations, will remain in 
Lynchburg. 


* * * 

Radio New Reel, Washington and Holly- 
wood, is appointing broadcasting stations 
from coast to coast to participate in ob- 
taining “on the spot” transcriptions of na- 
tional current events. 


CBS’s new v.-p. in 
charge of sales, 
W. C. Gittinger. 


William C. Gittinger, for five years sales 
manager for Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales. 


Weeklies Up, Monthlies Down 


Weekly and semi-monthly magazines 
gained 13.3% in advertising lineage in 
1939, from 8,841,633 to 10,018,781, and 
were up 16.4 in December, according to 
Publishers’ Information Bureau. General 
monthly magazines declined slightly, while 
women's n.agazines gained. 


Curtiss New OAI Pro. Mgr. 


Kerwin H. Fulton, president, Outdoor 
Advertising Incorporated, announces the 
appointment of Donald Curtiss in the 
capacity of promotion manager. His ap- 
pointment becomes effective January 15. 


Joins General Film 

Charles L. Glett, formerly vice-president 
in charge of production of Audio Produc- 
tions, Inc., has joined General Film Indus- 
tries, Inc., New York subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Film Co. of Hollywood, as executive 
vice-president. 
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New Orleans Agency Holds 


Consumer Conference 

Believed to be a first in advertising 
agency practice was the round table dis- 
cussion of consumer desires staged Decem- 
ber 29 by the Fitzgerald Advertising 
Agency of New Orleans in the Hotel 
Roosevelt, that city. Attending the con- 
ference were the agency’s clients in the 
food field, other food manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers and consumer representa- 
tives. 

Presiding over the one-day conference 
and leading the group discussion on “Con- 
sumer Desires and How to Satisfy Them,” 
topic for the day, was Frederic R. Gamble, 
executive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, New 
York, 

Unanimous conclusion of this group of 
agency officials, food executives and con- 
sumers was that the greatest need of busi- 
ness today is the supplying of more and 
better information to the consumer. Con- 
sumers, they agreed, deserve to be told 
the whole story of advertised products and 
to be given an “honest product with hon- 
est advertising at an honest price.” 

Speaking in behalf of informative la- 
beling, Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, di- 
rector of the consumer education division of 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., expressed 
the belief that product labels should con- 
tain even more information than that re- 
quired by the new legislation. She sug- 
gested that manufacturers might go so far 
as to indicate on their labels exactly what 
each package contains and the number of 
servings it will produce. A few manuv- 
facturers, she recalled, already do the lat- 
ter, and the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act has made the listing of ingredi- 
oa in the contents a requirement of the 
aw. 


Among the opinions voiced by the group 
was one that immediate steps should be 
taken to correct consumers’ exaggerated 


ideas regarding manufacturers’ profits. 
Consumer groups should be supplied with 
complete information regarding manufac- 
tured products by manufacturers who 
should seek close cooperation with na- 
tional, state and local consumer organiza- 
tions, educational groups, the trade press 
and general publications. 

Jobber and retail representatives spoke 
for more information on their own in order 
that they may become more familiar with 
the products they handle. They also asked 
that detail men be taught to help educate 
retail clerks, that detail men become more 
than mere “order takers” and make them- 
selves generally helpful to the retailer. The 
retailers also urged that they be permitted 
to do their own pricing of merchandise 
and admitted that many of their detail 
orders were given to get rid of the detail 
man without any intention of accepting the 
merchandise. 

Advertised brands move faster, distribu- 
tors agreed, and are therefore more profit- 
able than unadvertised goods with an equiv- 
alent mark-up. The distributors also went 
on record as condemning manufacturers’ 
desires for increased tonnage and resulting 
price competitions which frequently caused 
them to sell on a lower and unsatisfactory 
profit margin. 

Participants in the round table discussion 
concluded that there is, and will continue 
to be, an increasing confidence in advertis- 
ing and advertised products. They pre- 
dicted further development of related sell- 
ing and of the use of premiums related 
to the product. They pointed out, by way 
of summarizing the day’s discussions, that 
the subjects which merit the close and 
careful attention of all factors in the food 
industry are: Cooperation with the grow- 


Discussing “Consumer Desires and How to Satisfy Them” was this group of agency 

men, food executives and consumer representatives who met in New Orleans during 

the Christmas-New Year week at the invitation of Fitzgerald Advertising Agency of 
that city. 
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ing consumer movement, effects of the 
Wheeler-Lea Act, the new attitude of 
the Federal Trade Commission, the * use. 
fulness of premiums in moving merchan- 
dise and the importance of manufacturers’ 
representatives — salesmen, detail men, 
demonstrators, etc—in helping the retail 
dealer or salesman to sell the manufacturers’ 
products. In addition the conference con- 
sidered retail display, advertising and ex- 
clusive distribution. 

Attending the conference as representa- 
tives of the agency's clients were F. W. 
Tamke, sales manager, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Co., New Orleans; Charles A, 
Nehlig, of the same company; J. A. Ber- 
tonier, vice-president in charge of sales, 
Godchaux Sugars, Inc., New Orleans; and 
O. E. Schupp, vice-president in charge of 
sales, Myles Salt Co., Ltd., New Orleans. 

Others present included Leland Mont- 
gomery, sales manager, Penick & Ford, 
Ltd.; J. I. Hebert, manager, Goodman & 
Beer branch of Consolidated Co.’s; Benja- 
min Haney, secretary, New Orleans Retail 
Grocers’ Association; Harry A, Mitchell, 
professor of marketing, Tulane University, 
all of New Orleans; J. R. Brown, vice- 
president, Standard Tilton Milling Co, 
Dallas; Joseph Hyde, president, Malone & 
Hyde, Memphis; Charles H. Russell, Jr., 
president, R. H. Green Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Josph L, Killeen, president; Joseph H. Ep- 
stein and Leonard Gessner, vice-presidents, 
and Roy M. Schwartz, secretary of the 
Fitzgerald Agency. 


Agency Notes 

Entering its tenth year of business as an 
advertising agency specializing in bakery 
accounts, William A. Schautz Advertising 
Agency moved headquarters last month 
from Scranton, Pa., to New York. With 
one addition, personnel remains the same: 
William A. Schautz, general manager; E. 
P. Weber, account executive in the East; 
Alexander Allen, account executive in the 
Mid-West; and Miss Marie Case, head of 
the agency’s production department. Dale 
Woodward has rejoined the agency as art 
director. 

Metropolitan Advertising Co., N. Y,, 
has formed an export advertising division 
under the supervision of Harry L. Kopin. 
Mr. Kopin, formerly associated with Ex- 
port Advertising Agency, Chicago and 
N. Y., is the author and publisher of 
‘Advertisers’ Guide to Latin-American 
Markets.” 


The corporate name of Hughes, Wolff 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y., has been changed 
to F. A. Hughes Co., Inc. Ed Wolff, for- 
mer treasurer of the agency, resigned from 
the company several years ago. No change 
in personnel or address has been made, 
F. A. Hughes remaining president and 
treasurer of the agency; John P. McCar- 
thy, secretary. 

McCann-Erickson has announced the 
opening of a branch in Atlanta, Ga., bring: 
ing the agency’s total number of offices up 
to 20 in the United States and abroad. 
Robert H. Scott, formerly of Eastman Scott 
& Co., Atlanta, is manager. 

Some 500 newspapers, including the 
Hearst group, are now carrying either reg: 
ularly or as staggered insertions the waft- 
ing that news from abroad is subject t0 
censorship, Contributor of this bit of edi- 
torial matter to the U. S. press was Pat 
Geyer, president of the New York agency, 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell. 


People 


H. P. Hirst, former production managet 
of James Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston, has 
been named traffic manager of the agen 
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a new post. He is succeeded as produc- 
tion manager by Nelson Jewett, an assis- 
tant in the department. 

James S. Adams, vice-president of Ben- 
ton & Bowles, N. Y., resigned January 1 
to join Colgate-Palmolive-Peet as executive 
vice-president. With the agency Mr. Adams 
had served also as secretary, treasurer and 
general manager. Theodore L, Bates, B&B 
vice-president, succeeds Mr. Adams as con- 
tact man in charge of the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet account at the agency. 


T. Harry Thompson, editor of SM’s 
Scratch-Pad department, has been named 
head of copy for the Joseph Katz Co., 
Baltimore agency. Well-known in the 
advertising field as creator of many a 
successful advertising campaign and ad- 
vertising slogan, Mr. Thompson has 
previously been associated with several 
agencies, among them being N. W. Ayer 
& Son, the late J. H. Cross Agency, and 
Ward Wheelock Co., all of Philadelphia. 


Ralston H. Coffin has resigned as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager of 
Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co., New York, 
to become an account executive in the Chi- 
cago office of Sherman K, Ellis & Co. 
Mr. Coffin was associated with the Ellis 
agency before joining Carstairs two years 
ago and before that time was in charge of 
advertising and packaging for the Quaker 
Maid division of A. & P. 

Kelly, Nason, Inc., New York, recently 
announced the appointment of James N. 
Findlay, former passenger traffic manager 
of Furness Withy & Co., as a vice-presi- 
dent of the agency to direct publicity and 
promotion campaigns for Nassau, the Ba- 
hamas. Formerly assistant passenger man- 
ager, Mr. Findlay joined Furness Withy 
in 1920. 


James Findlay 
(Below) 


R. H. Coffin 
(Above) 


The Chicago offue of McCann-Erickson 
has announced the following personnel 
changes. John H. Jameson, director of 
copy and plans, has been named a vice- 
president. G. Victor Lowrie has been ap- 
pointed director of media and markets. E. 
H. Benedict, who recently rejoined the 
Chicago staff of the agency, is now manager 
of the media department. C. J. Perrizo, 
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formerly an advertising supervisor with 
United States Gypsum Co., has joined the 
staff as assistant in the automotive group. 

Sam G. Wingfield, formerly publicity 
director of Kenyon & Eckhardt, N. Y., and 
more recently head of his own organization, 
has joined the publicity department of J. 
M. Mathes, Inc., same city. 

Emil Mogul Co., New York, has made 
known the following additions to its staff: 
Alfred Paul Berger, copy chief; Seymour J. 
Salzman, art director; James Hagen, pro- 
duction manager; and Miss Helen Monroe, 
space buyer. 

Robert M. Crosier, formerly associated 
with Stations WFBL, Syracuse, N. Y., and 
WGY, Schenectady, has joined Flack Ad- 
vertising Agency, Syracuse, as manager of 
the radio department. 

Austin & Spector Co., New York, has 
mamed Horace Schwerin secretary of the 
agency. Mr. Schwerin is also director of 
research and media. Daniel Rodgers has 
been appointed space buyer of the agency, 
and Miss Dorothy McGoldrick has joined 
the organization as manager of the contact 
department. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
N. Y., has announced the election of Carle- 
ton L. Spier, Fred B. Manchee and Leslie 
S. Pearl as vice-presidents of the agency. 

The New York office of Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., has announced the appointment of 
Miss Mary Knight, for five years United 
Press Correspondent in Paris, as director 
of publicity and public relations. Miss 
Knight succeeds Reuben Peterson, Jr. 
From 1936 until the time the magazine 
was sold, Miss Knight was woman’s editor 
of Literary Digest. Before joining Erwin, 
Wasey last year she was with Steve Hanna- 
gan Associates. 


Account Appointments 


To: BBDO, New York, Silex Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., manufacturers of Silex glass 
coffee makers, and Cream of Wheat Corp., 
to handle the company’s medical advertising 
in addition to its consumer and trade pro- 
motions. Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
New York, Certain-teed Products Corp., 
makers of roofing insulation, plaster ma- 
terials and building board. . . Calkins 
& Holden, N. Y., Adam Scheidt Brewing 
Co., Norristown, Pa., brewers of Valley 
Forge beer and Rams Head ale, and Col- 
legiate Manufacturing Co., N. Y., lingerie 
manufacturers. . Oren Abrogust Ad- 
vertising, Chicago, O-Cedar Corp., makers 
of mops and polishes. 

To: Earle Ludgin, Chicago, Sawyer Bis- 
cuit Co., same city, division of United 
Biscuit Co. of America. . Emil Bri- 
sacher & Staff, San Francisco, West Coast 
Soap Co., Oakland, Cal. Horton- 
Noyes Co., Providence, R. I., Autosan ma- 
chine division of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Co. . . . Hazard Advertis- 
ing, New York, Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. . . . Livermore & Knight, 
Providence, R. I., Henry G. Thompson & 
Son Co., New Haven, Conn., manufac- 
turers of Milford saws and blades. . . . 
Badger & Browning, Boston, Kendall 
Manufacturing Co., makers of soap 
powder. 

To: Keeler & Stites, Cincinnati, Peppet 
Laboratories, Inc., same city. . . . H. B. 
LeQuatte, New York, Curtice Brothers Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., canners of Blue Label 


products. . Moser & Cotins, N. Y., 
Tomlinson of High Point, furniture 
manufacturers. . Joseph Katz, New 


York; Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Philadelphia. 
Cory Snow, Boston, Nichols & Stone Co., 
chair manufacturers. 


Who Specifies BRANDS 

On Most of 
Industry’s 
Purchases? 


“The man in the shop” may 

originate the requisition — but 

in the case of big business the 

| Purchasing Executive decides 
what brand to buy. 

Today, in important plants 
everywhere, Purchasing is cen- 
tralized under the control of a 
major executive. Your indus- 
trial advertising schedule isn’t 
complete unless it includes the 4 
thousands of these executives : | 
who read Purchasing —their aA 
only national magazine! Write i 
for full details. Conover-Mast 
Corp., 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City; 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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by 
Bastian 


THE 
3 In1 
POCKET 
It's 
A Ruler 
It's 
A Letter 
Opener 
It's 
A Magnifier 
with fine 
lens 


This item with its exceptional 
personal appeal will reduce 
the number of calls required 
to get the business. 


FREE Simply clip your business card 
EXECUTIVES to your firm’s letterhead and 
SAMPLE: mail to... 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


DEPT. PA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Policies of 100 Corporations in 
Considering Ideas from Outsiders 


(Continued from page 20) 


with respect to plans emanating from and 
presented by outside sources, namely, that 
you incur no obligation whatever to us 
with respect to such plans. We recognize 
the fact that if the plan which we are about 
to present has come to you through some 
other source, or shall come to you through 
some other surce either within or without 
your organization, you have the absolute 
right to use such plan without any pay- 
ment or obligation to us whatever.” 


Both General Mills and Cluett, 
Peabody send duplicate copies of their 
letters of acknowledgment, The for- 
mer, for example, after setting forth 
certain qualifications, says, “This letter 
is sent to you in duplicate. If under 
the circumstances and conditions here- 
in outlined you wish us to consider 
your suggestion, we suggest that you 
sign the acceptance at the bottom of 
this letter and return one signed copy 
to us with an outline of your idea.” 

The advertising agency’s problem is 
even more difficult than that of the 
client, since the agency has a number 
of clients now as well as prospective 
clients who may become actual clients 
at some time after the submission of 
the idea, and the originator of the 
idea is likely to try to hold the agency 
responsible if it is used by any client. 

Warwick & Legler insists that the 
idea-man identify the client for whom 
the idea is intended. Their release 
form reads as follows: 


“The undersigned hereby authorizes 
Warwick & Legler, Inc., to disclose to 
a certain plan submitted by the under- 
signed to Warwick & Legler, Inc., for the 
purpose of attempting to interest in 
said plan and if possible to secure some 


arrangement with whereby they will 
use said plan, it being understood that be- 
cause of said disclosure to the under- 
signed will make no claim of any kind or 
character against either Warwick & Legler, 
Inc, or ss 


The release form of the Ward 
Wheelock Co. is more informal than 
most, and reads: 


“I am asking you to let me present an 
idea which I think may be of interest to 
you or to any one of your clients. This 
presentation is being made on my own initi- 
ative and not at your request. 


“I thoroughly understand your policy 
with respect to ideas emanating from and 
presented by outside sources: Namely, that 
you incur no obligation whatever to me 
with respect to such ideas . . . I recognize 
the fact that if the idea which I am about 
to present has come to you through other 
sources (either within or without your 
agency) you have the absolute right to use 
such idea without any payment or obliga- 
tion to me whatever. 


“Furthermore, I am entirely content to 
present the idea, relying upon your good 
faith in so far as the source of the idea is 
concerned. In the event that you subse- 
quently do use the idea and in connection 
with such use claim that you received the 
idea from some source other than me, your 
word in that matter will be final. 


“It is only in consideration of my sign- 
ing this letter, thereby releasing you from 
any obligation to me except such obligation 
as you may voluntarily assume, that you 
are permitting me to present my idea.” 


McCann-Erickson, in their release 
form, cover the subject of non-original 
ideas in this paragraph: 

“As the same idea or essentially the same 
idea may have been previously developed 
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by employes of our Company or may have 
been submitted to us previously by others, 
we must be the sole judge as to whether 
the idea is in fact a new idea, and if in 
our judgment the idea shall be determined 
to be not a new idea (or if essentially the 
same idea has been developed previously 
by our employes or has been submitted by 
others) you shall not be entitled to any 
compensation, even though we subsequently 
use an idea similar to it.” 


Lord & Thomas insists that the ap- 
plicant describe the idea briefly in the 
release form: 


“In consideration of a proposed examina- 
tion by Lord & Thomas, advertising agency, 
of any idea submitted by me for its con- 
sideration, which said idea may be desig- 
nated as follows: 


(SPACE FOR DESCRIPTION ) 


I hereby agree that such submission is en- 
tirely without request upon the part of the 
agency, but is upon my initiative alone, and 
that the agency’s decision or that of its 
representative as to whether or not my idea 
is new or usable shall be final; and in the 
event that it decides that my said idea is 
not new or usable I hereby release said 
agency and/or any of its clients from any 
responsibility or liability whatsoever for the 
use of any idea which may be or seem to 
be identical or similar in theory or treat- 
ment.” 


Form Developed by AAAA 


Several use a form which was de- 
veloped by the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, and names 
an officer of that body to render a de- 
cision in the case of dispute. This is 
the release: 


“I desire to present to you an idea which 
I represent is original with me, I do so 
without solicitation by you. 


“(a) Upon the express condition and 
understanding that I am not to receive any 
compensation for such idea unless in your 
sole and exclusive judgment such idea is 
original with me and has in your sole 
judgment value to you and/or to your 
clients. 


“(b) Upon the further express condition 
and understanding that if you are satisfied 
that such idea is original with me, and has 
value to you and/or to your clients, that 
the purchase price of such idea shall be 
fixed by you, and upon its payment to me 
the exclusive right to the idea shall belong 
to you, 


“(c) Upon the further express condition 
and understanding that your written state- 
ment that such idea presented to you by 
me is not original and is of no value to 
you or your clients, shall be conclusively 
binding upon me and that you and/or your 
clients shall be under no obligation to me 
for such idea even though the substance of 
such idea shall be used by you or your 
clients. 


“In the event of any dispute between us 
over any matter it shall be submitted to the 
President or Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies for decision. Such decision shall be 
final and binding upon both of us. 
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“All arbitrations shall be conducted in 
accordance with the Arbitration Laws of 
the State of New York.” 


4, Will Consider Only If Idea 


Has Been Patented or Copy- 
righted: 


Standard Brands, Inc. 
P. Lorillard Co. 
The Barbasol Co. 


The attitude of those companies 
which will not entertain an idea unless 
it has been patented or copyrighted is 
well expressed in these excerpts from 
a letter from Standard Brands, Inc.: 


“For many years this company has wel- 
comed any suggestions and ideas that were 
submitted to it and has always expressed a 
willingness to pay adequate compensation 
for any original plan that might be prac- 
tical and of commercial use to it in its 
business. 


“Under this policy many thousands of 
ideas were sent to us, most of which were 
duplications of previous ones, and a good 
many of which had absolutely no founda- 
tion for any claim of originality, so that by 
far the vast majority of the plans had to be 
rejected. As might be inferred, those sub- 
mitting them were disappointed, As a re- 
sult we have in instances been charged with 
bad faith and even plagiarism and other- 
wise been subjected to abuse, criticism and 
annoyance. 


“Our experience, therefore, has taught us 
that the possible potential advantages we 
might derive from any of these ideas are 
far outweighed by the immediate disadvan- 
tages and we, therefore, adopted a policy 
not to entertain or review any suggestions 
or ideas which might be offered to us un- 
less the persons submitting them have 
either secured patent thereon, or have pro- 
tected themselves by the filing of a patent 
application. Copyright registration will not 
suffice. If your idea is of such a nature 
that it cannot be so patented, we must re- 
fuse to listen to it.” 


3. Will Not Consider: 
American Tobacco Co. 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Campbell’s Soups 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
Ben Burk, Inc. 
Coca-Cola Co. 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Fels & Co. 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 
Campana Sales Co. 
J. D. Tarcher & Co., Inc, 
Compton Advertising Co. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co, 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
D'Arcy Advertising Co. 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. 
Andrew Jergens Co. 
James Thomas Chirurg Co. 
William Esty & Co. 
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Almost without exception the letters 
saying that the company would not 
under any circumstances consider the 
idea were politely phrased and went 
into considerable detail as to why they 
could not be interested. Many were 
splendid examples of good public re- 
lations technique. 


Take, for example, this one from 
the Coca-Cola Co.: 


“For your letter we are grateful, as we 
are for the considerable number of similar 
suggestions reaching us daily from good 
friends among the public. Experience over 
an extended period has indicated that a 
substantial number of suggestions received 
from the public have had consideration in 
some degree or aspect by our people and 
we have therefore adhered to the policy of 
developing our manufacturing, advertising 
and merchandising procedure through our 
own organization and persons under re- 
tainer to us. This cuts us off from the 
consideration of many proposals transmitted 
to us from day to day by friends of our 
product but, in all the circumstances, it ap- 
pears to be the most desirable policy to 
follow. We want you to know, however, 
that we are deeply appreciative of the cour- 
tesy and consideration that prompted yout 
communication.” 


From Coca-Cola's agency, the 
D'Arcy Advertising Co., came another 
adroit turndown. This excerpt is 
characteristic: 


‘As a matter of honest fact, and to be 
perfectly frank with you, it is not practical 
for us to consider outside suggestions. Our 
campaigns are prepared long in advance and 
are thought out definitely along the lines 
of merchandising policy . . , Our work is 
more of less like that of a lawyer working 
on a brief. It is just out of the question 
to consider voluntary suggestions from the 
outside.” 


The American Tobacco Co. has suf- 
fered from suits instituted by people 
who have submitted ideas in the past, 
and now they write, in part: 


“We, and the individuals and agencies 
associated with us, are constantly develop- 
ing ideas to promote the sales of our prod- 
ucts, improve their quality, or simplify 
manufacturing or packaging processes, As 
a result, we have found that ideas submit- 
ted by others almost invariably have been 
used before by us or other companies, or 
are familiar to us. 


“Because of this experience, and to avoid 
misunderstandings, we have adopted the 
policy of not inviting the submission of 
ideas. We hope you will understand our 
point of view which, after all, is for our 
mutual benefit.” 


Another sufferer has been Beech- 
Nut Packing Co., and one of their 
executives explains: 


“This has been made necessary by some 
unpleasant experiences in the past where 


BRINGING 


PRODUCTS. 


TO THE 


FRONT 


“Many products have been 
brought to the front through 
advertising in the Grand Rap- 
ids Press,” say Ryskamp Mar- 
kets of Grand Rapids. “Rival 
Dog Food sales are up 100%, 


for example.” 


The Grand Rapids Press, be- 


cause of its editorial excellence, 


high reader-interest, excep- 
tional coverage, and its Dealer 
Service Plan, is an outstanding, 
low-cost sales producer. For 
further information, ask I. A. 
Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, New 
York, or John E. Lutz, 435 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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ideas were submitted to us by individuals 
from outside, which ideas either paralleled 
or were similar to some which we had 
under consideration; and when our ideas 
were adopted, the persons from outside 
who had submitted similar ideas felt we 
had taken advantage of their revelations. 


“After having had several of these ex- 
periences, we have had to adopt a firm rule 
that we cannot give consideration to sugges- 
tions received from outside.” 


The Gillette Safety Razor Co. ad- 
mits that they do not have a corner on 
all good ideas. 


“We fully realize that we do not have 
a ‘corner’ on all the worthwhile ideas that 
might be applied to our products but in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred where a 
correspondent has revealed his proposition, 
we have found that it duplicated some- 
thing that we had already worked on and 
held in abeyance for various reasons. In 
such cases it places us in a rather embar- 
rassing position to advise a person of this 
fact for naturally he feels that we have 
taken advantage of his trustworthiness and 
adopted his idea. Therefore, to avoid all 
conflicting claims, we have this established 
policy which prevents us from considering 
merchandising or advertising plans from 
outside sources.” 


N. W. Ayer discourages ideas from 
outsiders, and those which do filter in 
are not shown to their creative staff. 

“Because of this, and also because of the 
possibility of litigation over ideas, we have 
been forced to adopt our present policy. 
In fact, you will be interested to know 
that we do not even allow those ideas 
which reach us to be seen by our creative 
staff, in order to avoid any possibility of 
unintentional duplication.” 


All letters, with the sole exception 
of a mimeographed form from Fels & 
Co., were individually typed, and few 
of them sounded like form letters, 
with the exception of paragraphs deal- 
ing with legal phases. 

An executive of Geo, A. Hormel & 
Co., wasted few words in telling what 
he thought of the proposal. ‘‘Frankly,” 
he said, “it is quite difficult for us to 
visualize how you, unacquainted with 
what we think is a complicated, intri- 
cate manufacturing and distributing 
business, could have a formula for 
(subject of idea deleted). Hence, we 
question the advisability of your going 
to any expense to make a presentation 
to us.” 


6. Did Not Care to Consider (as 
evidenced by failure to 
reply within 21 days): 
General Motors 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Lady Esther Co. 

RCA’ Mfg. Co., Inc. 
International Silver Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Coty, Inc. 

Calvert Distillers Corp. 
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F. W. Fitch Co. 

Florsheim Shoe Co. 

Best Foods, Inc. 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet & Rug 
Co., Inc. 

American Safety Razor Co. 

Armour & Co. 

California Packing Corp. 

Cannon Mills Co. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt 

The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 


Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

Maxon, Inc. 

MacManus, John & Adams, Inc, 

Henri, Hurst & MacDonald, Inc. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc. 

Benton & Bowles, Inc. 

Newell-Emmett Co., Inc. 

H. J. Heinz Co. 


In their search for the “right” rug, the three Jesters—Red, Guy and Wamp—come 

upon a rug dealer whose selling philosophy might be summed up “If you see anything 

you like, boys, ll wrap it up for you.” P.S.: They don’t. From the Alexander Smith 
movie, “Nearly Right Won’t Do.” 


Masland and Smith 
Will “Teach” Rugs 


with New Movies 


C. H. Masland & Sons, New York 
rug and carpet manufacturer, and 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., 
N. Y., rug manufacturer in its own 
right and selling agent for Masland, 
are teaming up in a joint film educa- 
tional program to impress wholesale 
and retail salesmen, and consumers, 
with the virtues of their respective 
product and manufacturing processes. 
Both companies recently completed 
production on 16 mm. sound movies 
to be shown as one continuous film 
program at special meetings of retail 
and wholesale salesmen arranged by 
Smith-Masland jobbers. To date 150 
such meetings have been scheduled. 
Later the movies will be booked to 
women’s clubs, educational groups, 
etc. 

The Smith Movie, “Nearly Right 
Won't Do,” deals with the theme 
used consistently in Smith advertising: 
That there’s a Smith rug to fit every 
size room, every color scheme and 


budget. Story is concerned with the 
three Jesters—Red, Guy and Wamp— 
whose humorous search for a rug of 
the “right quality, right color, right 
size and right price” for Red’s wife 
leads them through a visit to the 
Alexander Smith mill, a call on Clara 
Dudley (Smith’s color consultant), 
a visit to an indifferent rug dealer 
from whom they do not buy, thence to 
an up-to-date Smith dealer to purchase 
a Floor-Plan rug. 

As the title of the Masland movie, 
“For the Nation’s Homes,” suggests, 
its purpose is to point out that Mas- 
land manufactures “rugs for every 
type of home from the millionaire’s 
manor house to the workman’s cot- 
tage” and to show the manufacturing 
processes required to produce the dif- 
ferent types of Masland rugs and 
carpets. Lowell Thomas is the com- 
mentator. 

Audio Productions, Inc., N. Y., did 
the film production jobs, through 
Anderson, Davis & Platt, N. Y, 
agents for Smith and Masland. 
Modern Talking Picture Service will 
handle showings of the films at sales- 
men’s meetings and later booking to 
consumer audiences. 
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« ® Editors 


REPORT TO THEIR READERS 


We hope our readers will 
agree with us that 1939 was a 
year of real progress in the 
editorial development of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. The 
magazine is now in its twenty- 
second year and those of us 
whose experience with it goes 
back ten years or more have 
a firm conviction that its pres- 
ent usefulness to readers is 
greater than ever before. 


* 


The books are closed for 
1939 and the records show 
that more money was spent by 
the editorial department than 
in any of the preceding years. 
The money went toward con- 
tinued improvement in regu- 
lar features and departments, 
and. toward the development 


of new material such as de- 
scribed below. 


* 


NEW EDITORIAL 
FEATURES 


For years SALES MANAGE- 
MENT has been the only 
source for reliable informa- 
tion year by year on effective 
buying income and retail sales, 
as featured in the annual 
April 10 Surveys of Buying 
Power. In 1939 we supple- 
mented and strengthened this 
feature by adding the first-of- 
the-month page called “Cur- 
rent Effective Buying Income.” 
This breaks down current in- 
come by states and sections 
and enables readers to keep 
the Survey of Buying Power 
strictly up-to-date, and to plan 
intelligently on revisions of 
advertising appropriations and 
Sales quotas. 


The feature, “New Products 
and Markets” was inaugurated 
in the Fall as a regular depart- 
ment for the purpose of giv- 
ing a terse summary of devel- 
opments which will affect 
marketing both today and to- 
morrow. The information is 
gathered from a wide variety 
of sources and is compiled by 
Peter B. B. Andrews, who for 
the past three years has helped 
thousands of our readers with 
his monthly “Future Sales Rat- 
ings.” Incidentally, an accu- 
racy check of Future Sales 
Ratings for 1939 shows that 
he hit industries right on the 
nose more than eight times 
out of every ten, and through- 
out the entire year did not 
pull one real boner. 


* 


Another outstanding develop- 
ment of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S 1939 editorial pro- 
gram was the series which we 
in the editorial sanctum refer 
to as “Projects.” These are 
complete editorial jobs in one 
issue, running usually twelve 
to sixteen pages—all devoted 
to one subject. Typical of 
these was the Southern Mar- 
ket feature about a year ago, 
the one on sales conventions, 
and one on sales contests. 


* 


For the general management 
executives we added a number 
of noteworthy reports similar 
to the Projects mentioned 
above. These dealt with such 
subjects as profit sharing, em- 
ploye relations, and the con- 
sumer movement. 


We also take considerable 
pride in the part we played 
in focussing attention on the 
legislative trade barriers that 
are hampering trade between 
the states. This crusading 
movement will be continued 
in 1940. 


* 


CIRCULATION AND 
ADVERTISING GAINS 


Probably you are not as in- 
terested in circulation and ad- 
vertising gains as we are, al- 
though they are important to 
you since more revenue makes 
possible a better editorial 
service to you. The circula- 
tion department reports steady 
gains for the circulation list 
as a whole, and especially for 
circulation in the sales man- 
ager to president brackets of 
leading corporations. 


* 


To our advertising depart- 
ment we doff our hats for a 
gain of several thousand lines 
in advertising, and a percent- 
age gain in dollars which ex- 
ceeds the percentage lineage 
gain, this being made possible 
by a very considerable in- 
crease in color and bleed 


pages. 


One, of Thousands, of Ways 
to Ask for That Check 


Wheedling, threatening, joking, shaming 
—all these have their uses in collecting 


past due accounts. Collection letters are as 
varied as the ingenuity of writers; as 
numerous as the recipients. The following 
pair are totally different in approach, alike 
in that they are readily adaptable by other 
companies. 

The first, by Loring D. Roberts, of John 
H. Sperry Co., Boston, employs cold logic. 
It reads: 

“We are doing our best to keep from 
advancing prices—we will do so as long as 
possible—but, in order to do so, we need 
the cooperation of you and your other cus- 
tomers. 

“To protect you, we must have money 
to purchase materials at the most favorable 
prices and in large enough quantities to pro- 
tect future deliveries. 

“Will you, therefore, plan to send us a 
check on your account (Amount $125 as of 
October 31, covering a period from 
August 9), and try to get your account 
down to our terms of 30 days? If you will 
kindly note date, in space at bottom of this 
letter, when we may plan on having yout 
check to use, we will greatly appreciate it. 

“We know you will cooperate, as you 
always have, so we are thanking you in 
advance. 

“Cordially yours, 

“To be returned to John H. Sperry Co.: 

“Check will be mailed 
2 See ot 

“ (Signed) 


And Another in a Vigorous 
Pay-and-No-Foolin’ Style 


The second, by John L. McLaughlin, of 
Pittsfield Coal Co., Pittsfield, Mass., is 
"way down at the end of a series of “please 
remit” notes. Therefore it is firm in tone, 
but it has an out-of-the-ordinary angle that 
insures thorough reading. Response was 
prompt, even from “tough customers.” 

“Suppose your boss held up your pay 
two or three months! 

“Is that any different from you letting 
your bills go unpaid long after they're due 
—forcing fellow townsmen to lend you the 
amount of the bills without their consent, 
against their will, and without paying them 
the legitimate interest their money is worth? 

“Making the merchants support you is 
not fair, adds to the cost of living, and 
seriously reflects on your credit standing. 

“The business of the coal man, ‘the 
butcher, baker, and candlestick maker,’ is 
selling goods, not financing families. 

“You may not owe all the tradesmen 


{70} 


mentioned, but you do owe us $36.75 for 
coal deliveries made last April. 

“If viewed in the light presented above, 
we're confident you will not disregard this 
letter, as you have so many sent before. 

“A prompt response with remittance for 
the full amount, will go far toward re- 
suming our former cordial relations. 

“With earnest expectancy, we are 

“Unshakenly yours,” 


Singing “Lover Come Back 
to Me’ in Dulcet Tones 


A new customer who remains a single- 
order customer is a sales opportunity that 
has been neglected. Perhaps it is the fault 
of the salesman, the product, or of the 
company. Whatever the reason, every effort 
should be made to win back the interest 
and the orders of this once-new buyer. 

F, J. Prunhuber, credit manager of 
Saxon Paper Products, Inc., New York, 
goes about his delicate task with tact and 
efficiency. His opening phrases are engag 
ing, too: 

‘Do you know you have a BIRTHDAY 
on November 18? 

‘Just a year ago on that day you bought 
your first, and apparently your only order 
from Saxon’s. 

“As a mother might see to it that no 
harm comes to her son, and watches his 
growth, both mentally and physically, from 
year to year, so we keep close watch on our 
accounts. 

“Yes, your account is one year old, but 
it has not grown as we should like it to. 
Have we in any way unknowingly stinted 


Prize-Winners for 
December 


Lorinc D. Roserts 
Credit Manager 
John H. Sperry Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Joun L. Forp 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Ford Meter Box Co. 

Wabash, Ind. 


F. B. Roccer 
General Manager 
Polish Everybody's Daily 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Joun M. PALMER 
Sales Manager 
Lee Clay Products Co. 
Clearfield, Ky. 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


the growth of the business relationship be. 
tween your firm and this organization? 

“We want you to know that at all times 
your problems dealing with paper, en- 
velopes and other stationery items are ours. 
Our representative, Mr. Seller, through 
whom you placed your first order, would 
be more than glad to discuss these prob- 
lems with you. : 

“We want our next year of service to 
show advancement so that on your second 
birthday we can proudly say ‘My, how he 
has grown.’ 

“May we wish you a happy birthday and 
look forward to serving you again real 
soon.” 


Prices Going Up? Old Man 
Opportunity Is Knocking 


Prices are going up, and plenty of 
buyers are worrying. John L. Ford, of 
Ford Meter Box Co., finds in this situation 
an opportunity to reassure customers, get 
in a little selling talk, and courteously ask 
for inquiries about his firm's policies or 
products. His letter is the type People 
have in mind when they speak of “foster- 
ing good public relations.” | It brought 
many queries, suggestions, objections, etc. 
from patrons—all of which were helpful. 

“During the past two months we have 
received several orders for shipment in the 
future, as well as a number of inquiries 
regarding our plans for advancing prices 
in line with the recent trend. 

“As an esteemed customer and user of 
our products we feel you are entitled not 
only to our thanks for your orders but also 
to reports from us about any plans of 
policies of ours which would interest you. 
So we are glad to tell you that we do not 
propose to raise prices in the immediate 
future nor at all unless further advances in 
metal costs or other conditions now unfor- 
seen make it necessary. l 

“Also we are glad to report that during 
the past year we have made several im- 
provements in the design of our products 
and in our equipment which will let us 
serve you even better. The recent instal- 
lation of automatic precision boring m* 
chines permits us to turn out valves of 
outstanding accuracy. We do want 
you to know that we are always trying 0 
improve our products and service. n 

“If you have any suggestions, criticisms, 
requests for additional copies of our Cate 
log 38, desire further information, or wish 
to order anything, you will find the em 
closed card convenient. We are always 
glad to hear from you. ’ 

“Again let us express our appreciation 
for your patronage.” 
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REDIPOINT 


REPRESENTS YOU 
WHEN BUYING 
DECISION IS 


Hotel ‘Lennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING, 


REAL FOOD AND SERVICE. 


PRIVATE BATH" 
RADIO RECEPTION 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure. ‘‘Information on Sales Contest 
Operation,’ furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbot Realty Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


AMERICA'S No.I QUALITY 
GIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 


Write for PRICE LIST & FOLDER 


RETA 


°o ark 
el ind eve TER 


Plain, or with Firm Insignia, Trade Mark, 
Product, Initials, embossed in color-—give 
aZIPPO and ‘‘be remembered more often.”’ 
Lights anywhere. Lifetime Guarantee. 


ZIPPO Mfg. Co., Box 15 Bradford, Pa. 


WANTED: 
A Manufacturer 


who has a complete wood-working 
plant—without enough volume to keep 
it busy—or one whose work is so sea- 
sonal that it has “peak and valley" 
production. 


We are prepared to offer such a firm 
for manufacture a line of newly de- 
signed products which have already 
been approved by syndicate buyers 
who say they will run into substantial 
volume. The products range from small 
utility items to furniture specialties. 
Most of them are designed for the 
mass market. 

If you now have wood-working equip- 
ment and are neither hide bound by 


tradition nor allergic to new ideas, 
communicate with 
Box 698 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 


({ Tips 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Providence Market Data and 
Newspaper Reader Interest 


From Providence, R. I., comes a new 
market data study which combines most 
excellent arrangement of statistical data on 
the buying power and facilities of the mar- 
ket with a critical analysis of reader in- 
terest in the newspapers which made and 
published the study—the Journal-Bulletin. 

In the first section, marketers find com- 
parative data for the U.S., New England, 
Rhode Island, A.B.C. Providence, and 
Providence city, on such vital points as 
people, homes, non-farm homes, manufac- 
turing, income, retail trade; and in dis- 
torted maps and tabulations, county data 
for the state on retail outlets and retail 
sales, wholesalers, motor registrations and 
new car sales. The compact manner in 
which all this material is presented makes 
the study an excellent quick reference work 
for sales and advertising executives inter- 
ested in this market. 

The concluding portion of the study con- 
tains a graphic presentation of reader in- 
terest, based on Gallup surveys made June 
4 (Sunday Journal) and June 7 (Evening 
Bulletin). These show the percentage 
readership of men and women for each 
editorial feature and section in these issues, 
expressed as page by page Reader Stops. 

For your copy, address Franklin B. Hurd, 
The Journal-Bulletin, Providence, R. I., re- 
questing “Providence Market Data.” 


Food Consumption Measured 
by Standards of Living 


“Where is the heaviest consumption ton- 
nage of grocery store products?” asks 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., in a new study 
by Market Research Corporation of Amer- 
ica. “Is it in the well-to-do class of 
families, the middle class or the just-get- 
ting-by-ers?” And then, through a unique 
method of measurement, the first of its 
kind, Fawcett gives the answers to this im- 
portant question in a 44-page book titled, 
“The Effect of Living Standards on the 


Consumption Trends of Grocery Store 
Products.” 

This book is primarily a study of 
middle-class Cleveland—its buying and 


consumption habits in terms of grocery 
store products and the variations between 
different economic levels. These levels 
have all been pre-determined by Howard 
Whipple Green, who has divided the city 
of Cleveland into ten equal economic divi- 
sions. In this study the lowest tenth was 
left out because it is of little or no interest 
to manufacturers, while the top tenth was 
omitted due to its lack of homogeneity. The 
remaining 80%, the major market for food 


manufacturers, was then used as the basis 
for the study. As an added feature, 200 
interviews were secured in above $5,000 
income homes for purposes of comparison. 

Each product is compared by economic 
levels—both use and consumption being 
shown. For example, it was found that 
canned spaghetti and canned baked beans, - 
canned vegetables and canned soups, cooked 
cereals, laundry soaps and soap flakes had 
their largest consumption in the low in- 
come group, and showed a decided drop 
in consumption as incomes increased. 
Canned meats and fruit juices, ready to eat 
cereal and fine laundry soap flakes in- 
crease in consumption as incomes increase, 
having their largest consumption in the 
high income group. While such products 
as canned fruits, canned fish, and coffee, 
tend to remain fairly even throughout all 
the levels. A fourth group, consisting of 
prepared baby food, canned shortening, 
prepared desserts, citrus fruits, oranges, and 
toilet soap, have their greatest consumption 
in the lower middle and upper middle 
groups. 
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Faweett’s Pictographic measurement of 
food consumption by income groups in 
Cleveland. 


Magazine readership was also determined 
and compared in these same levels—not in- 
dividually, but grouped together in four 
different classes—women’s service, screen- 
romance, weeklies, and general monthlies. 

The book contains a color map of Cleve- 
land, showing sections where interviews 
were secured and photographs of actual 
homes included in the study. Pictograph 
charts, as well as numerical figures, are 
used to show the consumption trends of 
the 21 products checked in the Low, Lower 
Middle, Upper Middle and High economic 
levels. For your copy, write Roy S. Pol- 


lock, Fawcett Publications, Inc., 1501 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
* * * 


“1940 Business Survey’—Business in the 
hotel field will be decidedly better, in 
1940, according to a mail survey made 
among hotel and restaurant operators and 
food service equipment dealers. Details of 
interest to firms operating in the field are 
available in this report, and will be sent 
on request to W. R. Robinson, Ahrens 
Publishing Co., 222 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
30 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only mame and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE. $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 

lan especially geared to present day conditions. 

f equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161, Taylor Place, ‘Short Beach, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS — The Executive Bu- 
reau’s personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 

rtant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. If your qualifications can meet gy re- 

uirements, your mame and address will bring 
letails. The Executive Bureau, 700 Plymouth Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


“FOTO-TONE” POST CARDS 


““FOTO-TONE” POST CARDS 
Newest, most economical method of displaying 
any product. Samples and prices on request. Graphic 
Arts, Hamilton, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


SPECIALTY SALES MANAGER WANTED 


If you are between 35 and 45 years old, willing 
to live in New England and are a seasoned Manager 
of Wholesale Specialty Salesmen, this job will be 
an excellent opportunity for you. We manufacture 
high grade Oil Heating equipment sold through 
Dealers to home owners at unit retail prices ranging 
from $250.00 up to $1000.00. We employ Field 
Men throughout the eastern section of the U. 
and need a man who will manage and inspire this 
ony and secure volume sales. He must spend at 
east three-quarters of his time in the Field, must be 
thoroughly experienced in training and inspiring 
Field Men and Dealers to follow up-to-the-minute 
Specialty Selling Technique. His success will depend 
80% on his ability to find, train, and secure results 
from, (a) new Dealers, and (b) new Salesmen for 
those dealers. He MUST be able to show PROOF 
that he knows how to sell a high priced Specialty 
in the face of a horde of low-priced competition, 
and he must be able to show others how to do that 
and get RESULTS. If you can’t submit PROOF that 
you have DONE SUCH A JOB and done it 
recently don’t apply. No industrial Sales Managers 
need apply. We will accept only a SPECIALTY man 
with an impeccable record of accomplishment. Com- 
Pensation commensurate with sales volume accom- 
plished. If you know the heating or building fields, 
your success on this job will be just that much more 
immediate. Send full record, and SELL YOURSELF 
in first letter. Box 692, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


— 


LINES WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING  SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 


sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the t of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Ag-71: Territory: D. of C., hdqrs., that city. Wants 
motor oils. 
Ag-72: Territory: D. of C., hdqrs., that city. Wants 
any meritorious product. 
Ag-73: Territory: D. of C., hdqrs., that city. Wants 
lead pencils and stationery. 
Ag-74: Territory: Colo., hdqrs., Colorado City. 
Wants products selling to hardware and seed stores. 
Ag-75: Territory: Cal., Ore., Wash., Hawaii, hdqrs., 
San Francisco. Wants lines selling to jobbers of 
automotive, hardware, mill and mine, plumbing or 
glass trades. 
Ag-76: Territory: La., Tex., hdqrs., Houston. Wants 
good novelty, art and staple merchandise selling to 
wholesale drug; also department and chain store 
trades. 
Ag-77: Territory: Lake states, hdqrs., Chicago. 
Wants any meritorious product selling to drug, de- 
partment and variety stores. 
Ag-78: Territory: Western N. Y., hdqrs., Buffalo. 
ants industrial products, preferably metal items; 
also building specialties selling to jobbers and con- 
tractors. 
Ag-79: Territory: Western N. Y., hdars., Buffalo. 
Wants lines selling to industrials, tool and ma- 
chinery makers, either as manufacturer’s representa- 
tive or district manager. 
Ag-80: Territory: All or part S. E. states, hdars., 
Birmingham, Ala. Wants additional lines to sell 
electrical and hardware jobbers. 
Ag-81: Territory: Metropolitan New York, Phila., 
Baltimore, hdqrs., New York. Wants products sell- 
ing to electrical mfgrs. and jobbers, preferably motors 
and specialties. 
Ag-82: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., New 
York City. Wants novelty items for insurance com- 
panies or agents. 
Ag-83: Territory: Los Angeles and Southern half 
Cal., hdars., Los Angeles. Wants products and 
merchandise of merit. 
Ag-84: Territory: Wis., Ill., Ind., O., Minn., fa., 
Mo., hdars., Milwaukee. Wants advertised drugs, 
toiletries cosmetics and sundries selling to drug, dept. 
stores, chains and syndicates. 
Ag-85: Territory: Metropolitan New York. New 
Jersey. Wants meritorious products. Has warehouse 
and delivery facilities. 
Ag-86: Territory: Metropolitan New York, hdars., 
New York City. Wants notions or housewares items. 
Ag-87: Territory: New Eneland, hdars., Boston. 
Wants industrial, building, lighting, hardware and 
cosmetic products selling to jobbers, wholesalers and 
department stores. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FOREIGN SALES POSITION DESIRED 


Young man available for foreign sales work— 
seeks suitable connection with firm interested in 
South America—can furnish excellent references— 
experienced in direct selling and sales promotional 
work—will sign contract for reasonable leneth of 
time. Box 693, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 10 years’ experience with 
manufacturer selling automotive jobbers; 6 years de- 
veloping sales and merchandising plans large auto- 
motive chain store organization. Exceptional ability 
directing and training selling personnel. Capable 
taking full charge or assist busy executive. Well 
educated, clean record, gentile. Desires connection 
Chicago territory. With present firm six years. Could 
make investment. Address Box 695, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


REPRESENTATION WANTED: BUILDING IN- 
sulation, including Rockwool Batts, Loose and Granu- 
lated Rockwool selling to lumber yards and dealers. 
Territory open: New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida. Box 697, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 


terested in establishing contact with any of these 


Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| REPRESENTATION WANTED (Cont’d.) 


PRODUCT. Playing Cards as side line for man 
now carrying stationery items. Territory open, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Western Tennessee, Arkansas. Box 696, SALES 
ae, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


PRODUCT. Mineral wool insulation for homes 
and buildings. Distinctive product that brings repeat 
business. Selling through dealers to building con- 
tractors and architects. Many open territories. Na- 
tionally known manufacturer. Product advertised in 
leading home magazines. Box 694, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y 
Mf-31: Product: Auto and furniture polishes. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 

Mf-32: Product: Sanitary napkins, selling through 
chain drug, department and syndicate stores. Territory 
open: New England, Southwest, South, Midwest. 
Mf-33: Product: Automobile body solder and spray 
gun solder. Territory open: Those centered he 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, St. is, 
Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Seattle. 

Mf-34: Product: Lingerie selling to retail and spe- 
cialty shops. Territory open: Ind., O., Mich., N. Y. 
excluding New York City, New England. 

Mf-36: Product: Artificial food reproductions sold 
to restaurants, meat markets, electrical stores, etc. 
Territory open: East of Mississippi. 

Mf-38: Product: Metal turning lathe. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-39: Product: steam unit heater and exhaust faa, 
for stores, offices, industrials. Territory open: Na- 
tional. 


Mf£-40: Product: Hardware item to be sold to chains 

and jobbers. Territory open: N. Y. 

Mf-41: Product: Drug item to be sold by state, dis- 

trict, or county representative as side line or only 

line. Territory open: National. 

Mf-42: Product: Water and metal treatment fos 

boilers for industrials and buildings; hot surface 

aint for stacks, etc. Territory open: Chicago, IIl.; 
Y., N. J., Mo., Ind., Mich., Wisc. 

Mf-43: Product: Office specialty, selling direct to 

commercial houses, federal, state, county, city depts. 

Territory open: All except Chicago, New York City, 

Boston, Philadelphia. 

Mf-45: Product: Modern streamlined computing 

scale for use in grocery stores and meat markets. 

Territory open: East of Mississippi. 

Mf-46: Printing and advertising novelties, calendars, 

fans and printed gum tape. Territory open: National. 


SALES OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED: Salesman who has observed the un- 
usual profit opportunities in the field of franchise 
distribution and therefore seeks a connection with 
a substantial manufacturer. 

Leading concern with patented, trade-marked, 
nationally advertised product, will appoint two men 
immediately to take over and operate established sell- 
ing organizations, one East and the other West of 
the Mississippi. 

This is a chance-of-a-lifetime to become associated 
with one of the really strong national franchise 
organizations, and form an important long-term re- 
lationshin where the profit outlook is excellent. 

Only $3000 investment required. $1500 for office 
equipment and full stock, and the balance as your 
own working capital. (We do not seek capital, and 
have no “territory to sell.”’) 

If your response leads us to believe that you can 
develop under factory training (provided at our 
expense) into a prosperous Distributor, an inter- 
view will be arranged. Box 685, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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UT ST 


BY RAY BILL 


UMPING ON SACRED COWS: The purpose of 
this page, even more in 1940, lies in throwing new 
or at least comparatively new ideas into the pot where 

you, kind reader, can at will chew or stew upon them. In 
sO musing we will seek to win not so much your approving 
yes as to prod your thinking on varied courses of these 
stirring times. In this idea kitchen, we shall be no respec- 
tor of sacred cows, however bovine or bullish their parent- 
age, so long as we find reason to suspect that even sacred 
cows may be swinging a mean Achilles heel. 

For present fare, take the all too common belief that 
distribution costs too much—MUCH too much. And that 
by comparison with production efficiency, distribution in- 
efficiency fairly dwindles into insignificance. 

The Twentieth Century Fund, a non-profit, non-partisan 
research foundation, recently issued a book entitled “Does 
Distribution Cost Too Much?” 

Considerable public attention has been drawn to one 
chart in this work which points out that whereas in 1870 
some 75% of gainful workers in this country were em- 
ployed in production and the balance in distribution and 
service—by 1930, some sixty years later, nearly 50% of 
gainful workers were employed in distribution and service. 
These data obviously lead many to conclude that production 
has been much more efficient than distribution; also it 
causes many to attribute the unemployment problem to 
mechanization developed in the factories. 

More careful analysis of the detailed supporting statistics 
hardly fortifies these broad deductions in such over- 
powering degree. For example, it is very much more sig- 
nificant to note that the contraction in the percentage of 
gainful workers employed in production has occurred pract- 
ically exclusively in the field of agriculture. 

Yet we carry on, ever striving to devise new laws and 
create new subsidies to keep farmers in the farming bus- 
iness when we might much better subsidize a good part of 
them to take up almost anything else but farming. 

Let's go on. During the six decades from 1870 to 1930, 
according to the Twentieth Century Fund study, the popu- 
lation of the country grew about 200% whereas the 
volume of goods produced increased about 800%. 

When these same totals are compared with the increases 
which occured in the various classifications of gainful 
workers, it appears at first blush that those engaged in pro- 
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duction increased in number by not quite 200% (or not 
quite in proportion to the gain in population) whereas the 
number engaged in distribution and service increased nearly 
800% (or at a rate nearly four times greater than the gain 
in population and about equal to the gain in total goods 
produced). Here again the comparison seems to put a halo 
on production efficiency. But let’s dig deeper. 

From 1870 to 1930 gainful workers increased in round 
figures from 12 million to 48 million, a gain of about 
300% as contrasted with a population gain of about 
200%. Workers in distribution and service are found to 
include much more than the kinds of workers properly 
associated with the selling functions, thereby giving a de- 
cidedly unbalanced picture. The breakdown shows: 

Workers in trade, the chief workers in distribu- 
tion, up over 600%. 

Professional workers, including doctors, lawyers, 
etc., up over 800%, 

Domestic and personal workers, up over 300%. 

Workers in transportation and communication, up 
over 600%. 

Clerical workers, allocatable to both production 
and distribution, up from 82,000 to 4,000,- 
000, a percentage too large to stop to figure. 

Workers on public payroll, up over 800%. 

And on the purely production phases: 

Forestry and fishing workers, up over 300%. 

Mineral extraction workers, up over 400%. 

Workers in manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries, up 434%. 

Agricultural workers, up only 53%. 

Well, there is the picture for your further study, with at 
least one sacred cow rather tangled up in the frame and 
canvas. For apparently, every branch of our employment 
divisions has more than kept its pace with the gain in 
population, with the sole exception of agriculture. Clearly 
too, distribution has shown significant gains in its operat- 
ing efficiency, even though in the final consumer-delivered 
results not quite so good a job as production has turned 
in. We deduce that distribution workers proper gained 
about 600% in numbers and factory production workers 
gained about 434% while population grew 200% and the 
total of goods produced and consumed rose about 800%. 
In efficiency, farming has progressed by far the most. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Do you know that better than ONE-THIRD of the 

entire National farm income is now concentrated in just these 

8 Midwest States? The TOP third of your 1940 farm sales potential 

—right here in one compact, easy-to-sell, easy-to-handle market that 
is booming with today’s bumper crops and prices! 


50% th ONE medium! 
wit nedtuin. 

You can reach 80% of all farmers in these 8 states with only ONE 

medium—The Midwest Farm Papers. And that is PREFERRED 

coverage, too. For these farmers pay TWICE as much per sub- 

scription for their Midwest Farm Paper as they pay for the average 

National farm publication—and in spite of that higher price, 

TWICE AS MANY farmers subscribe to their Midwest Farm 

Paper as subscribe to the average National in these states. (In fact, 


advertisers can reach more actual midwest farms with Midwest 
Farm Papers alone than with all National farm papers combined.) 


4 \ Here is your BIG farm market for 1940 (the Top Third in income) 
% >—and with a campaign in the Midwest Farm Papers it’s yours 
AT ONE BITE. 


THE MIDWEST FARM PAPERS 


CHICAGO-6 N. Michigan NEW YORK - 250 Park Ave. DETROIT - New Center Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO- Russ Bldg. 


That’s the rate at which 
the Chicago Tribune now 
delivers sales power 
for sales managers! 


When your advertising runs in the Tribune, you reach 

Chicago's largest constant audience—two prospects for 

every one reached by any other Chicago daily newspaper 

—more prospects than are reached by any two other 
Chicago daily newspapers combined. 


* * * 


Chicago Tribune net paid total daily circulation 
averaged fwice as much as that of any other Chicago 
daily newspaper during the official six-month period 
ended Sept. 30, 1939. 

Tribune daily circulation right in Chicago and 
suburbs also was double that of any other Chicago 
daily newspaper. 

Tribune total daily circulation during the period 
averaged from 516,000 to 583,000 more than that of 


other Chicago daily newspapers. Tribune city and 
suburban daily circulation averaged from 387,000 
to 406,000 more. 

Tribune daily circulation in metropolitan Chicago 
is the equivalent of majority coverage of all the 
families in Chicago and suburbs. It penetrates into 
every neighborhood and suburb of Chicago, reach- 
ing families in all income groups. 

To sell more in Chicago during 1940, see that the 
Tribune heads up your list. Tribune rates per 100,000 
circulation are among the lowest in America. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE W@ORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
7 


<4 F t Anning Chieap fo 92 YEARS 4 
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December average net paid total circulation: Daily, Over 
1,000,000—Sunday, Over 1,150,000 


